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METROPOLITAN RAILROAD SNOW-PLOUGH. 

As the horse railroad is just now attracting great attention, we 
present our readers with a view representing the operations of the 
snow-plough for clearing the rails, attached to one of the cars 
This implement was used successfully in the first part of the win- 
ter, during the light snows, and worked admirably in clearing the 
rails of snow and ice. The scene depicted in the picture is on the 
“ Neck,” and the row of houses is the Malone sandstone block, 
which has attracted so much attention. The locality is faithfully 
represented, and the picture was drawn expressly for the Pictorial 
by Mr. Champney. In deep snows it is not expected, of course, 
that the cars will be enabled to run, in which case stage-sleighs 
will be substituted, the company having already purchased a stock 
of eighty, so that the public will be fully-accommodated. Thus 
far, the Metropolitan Railroad has worked admirably. In no 
other way could the travelling demand be met. Not only have the 
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cars carried many more passengers than the omnibuses ever did, 
but the ease of their running, the facility of getting in and out of 
them, and the frequency of their trips, fully meet all the wants 
and desires of the public. Their perfect safety is an important 
point. The horses cannot run away with a rail-car, and a break- 
down, should such a thing be possible with such a strongly-built 
structure, would be attended with no injury. The rail-cars add a 


‘new feature to the physiognomy of Washington Street, an avenue 


which, except its unfortunate narrowness in certain parts, is wor- 
thy ofthe great and growing city which it intersects, and of which 
it is the main artery. We knew this street of old under many 
aliases. In the first place, starting from Market Street, we trav 
elled along Cornhill, then displaying many dry goods shops, and 
affording a great lounge for shopping ladies and attendant-beaux. 
After Bromfield Street, it took another name, and. was known as 
Marlboro’ Street ; but a little further along the sign-boards told you 
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HORSE RAILROAD SNOW PLOUGH, BOSTON “NECK.” 


you were in Newbury Street, and finally, before reaching the Neck, 
you found yourself in Orange Street. We never could see the fun 
of all this, and always thought there was something suspicious 
about it. It bred deadly feuds among its denizens. The @ornhill 
boys wouldn’t speak to the Marlboro’ Street boys, and the New- 
bury Street boys were at loggerheads with the Orange Street juve- 
niles. In fact, the city authorities were finally obliged to interfere 
for the sake of the public peace, and merged all these titles into 
one. A queer, picturesque street it was of old, and it yet retains 
much of its former character of uniqueness and picturesqueness, 
though many of the old buildings are gone, and their places are 
fast being supplied by towering palaces and warehouses. On the 
Neck, in particular, the hand of improvement is most distinctly 
legible, and this portion of Washington Street promises, ere long, 
to vie in palatial character with the “up town” of New York city. 
It is the great promenade of fashion. 
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THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


ASTORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TWO FALSE COUSINS. 

Tue king remained seated in his chair perfectly silent. Alitea 
was astonished as well as annoyed by the silence, and at last she 
broke it with: “What is the matter, Senor Augustin ?” 

“My cousin,” replied the Senor Augustin, with an absent air, 
and still following his own idea, “are you married ?” 

The question startled Alitea. Was he not a cousin of the 
countess, and an invited guest? Could it be that her aunt had 
not informed him of Carmina’s betrothal, and he had come hoping 
to gain her hand? If that was the case, she could not long 
usurp her place. 

“No, no, cousin,” said she, hesitating,—“I am not married. 
And you?” 

“J—I am,” replied the king, heaving a sigh. 

Re-assured by this declaration, Alitea became frank and gay 
and with a bewitching, smiling simplicity, she questioned him : 

“ Are you happy, cousin? You must be, for you are young 
and married, and your wife—is she not very pretty and amiable ?” 

“My wife is very beautiful, but I am not happy, for neither she 
nor any one else loves me.” And he said the last words with a 
sadness so profound that Alitea, in her kind heart, felt great sym- 
pathy; and hastened to remove his sadness. 

“That must be imagination, for you are too good not to be 
loved. Perhaps you are disappointed in your fortune ?” 

“No; I am very rich—very rich indeed.” 

“In your health, then ?” 

“No; I have good health, in spite of all the doctors.” 

“I can think of but one thing more: your ambition, then ?” 

“No; I have an excellent situation.” 

“Then you are ennuied, like the king.” 

“What is that you say?—like the king! Yes—I am always 
ennuied, except to-day, my cousin.” 

Alitea laughed, as she made haste to answer : 

“You must conquer that evil, my cousin, for I hear people 
sometimes die of it. You must be employed.” 

“TI have an idea—an ambitious idea, too ambitious, without 
doubt—” 

“ Speak to the king, since you stand so well with him, or to his 
minister, for all depends upon him; but perhaps you stand not so 
well with the minister ?” 

“We are good, excellent friends.” 

“Then the grand-inquisitor Sandoval must be gained, if you are 
not one of his friends.” 

“ He is a friend, and will refuse me nothing.” 

“Ts it possible!” cried Alitea, her face expressing joy and 
surprise. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked the king, seeing her 
rather pale face crimson and her eyes sparkle with joy. 

“ The grand inquisitor refuses you nothing ?”’ cried she. 

“No, truly.” 

Among her many good qualities, Alitea had one—it was never 
to forget friends, and to think always how to do them good. She 
instantly thought of poor Juan, arrested, imprisoned, groaning in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, and forgot the chimerical griefs 
of Senor Augustin when thinking of true unhappiness. 

“Cousin,” said she, putting on her most fascinating smiles, 
“since you pretend to have so much credit—and I do not doubt 
you—I have a service to ask of you.” 

“Speak, speak !” said the king, overwhelmed with joy. 

“It will not expose or compromise you, so I will speak. There 
is an old servitor of the house of d’Aguilar, who is called Juan 
Sevilla; he has been lately thrown into the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. I am not sure—I know nothing, except that he was arrest- 
ed, and has not been found,—that the dungeons of the Inquisition 
are well hid, and no one knows what passes there.” 

“I will discover—I will tell you if he is enclosed there.” 

“ That is all that I ask of you, cousin.” 

“ And if it prove that this Juan—” 

“ Sevilla ?” 

«Juan Sevilla is there, what will you do ?” 

“I will try to obtain his liberty, by the influence of some 
friends.” 

“ Ah, well, and I,” said the king, with an air of goodness which 
was not without its charms,—“can I do nothing more ?” 

“ That is too much goodness.” ' 

“T have not much credit, but I know others, and I promise you 
I will employ my influence with them for the deliverance of Juan 
Sevilla, your protegé.” 

He wrote the name upon the tablets which he drew from his 
pocket. And Alitea, touched by the offer of friendship, so simple 
and frank, became natural and as agreeable as she had promised 
Carmina she would be. 

The king was completely ravished. He had no idea of any- 
thing so charming; the court offered him no beauty so fresh, no 
manners so winning, for etiquette always glided into the most inti- 
mate relations—the king was always the king there, whilst here he 
was only Don Augustin de Villa-Flor, the cousin of the prettiest 


girl in Spain, and who believed herself obliged to repay in gra- 
ciousness the services of the generous young man. Alitea pleased 
very much without striving to, and the poor monarch, beside him- 
self with joy and delight, was master neither of his head nor heart. 

He was about to fall on his knees before his beautiful cousin, and 
exclaim: “Take pity on me; Iam the king!” when some one 
knocked loudly at the gate of the pavilion which opened upon the 
forest, and they heard the neighing and stamping of horses. 

“ What is that ?” exclaimed Alitea. 

“They are my men and horses, who await me.” 

“You must go, then, and adieu, my cousin.” 

“Yes—I must go. Tell my cousin how much I enjoyed her 
reception—that is to say, yours. Tell her I shall never forget this 
evening, and your good counsels.” 

“Say my friendship, cousin.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king, with emotion, “it is Prendship— 
wholly sincere, on your part, at least; I shall prove yours.” 

Adieu, then.” 

“Can I not, at least, claim the cousin’s kiss of departure ?” he 
added, hesitatingly. 

“T will grant it,” said Alitea, gaily, and presented to him her 
young rosy cheek. 

The lips of the king touched her cheek. Then knocks were 
heard again at the gate, and caused him to hasten. “Adieu!” he 
exclaimed, but still lingered, and Alitea suddenly disappeared ; 
without that, perhaps, the king would not have left. She had 
gone, and left him no remembrance of her presence ; and the king 
at last tore himself away from the dangerous place. 

Alitea had quitted the king by a little gate hid in the tapestry 
which opened upon an orange grove in the park. 

Delighted with having kept her promise to Carmina, and with 
having so well received Don Augustin de Villa-Flor, and more 
delighted still with all that she had done for Juan, Alitea was 
returning to Carmina’s room to give an account of the evening, 
and was about passing through an oak grove as the nearest way 
back to Carmina’s apartments, when she perceived a man coming 
towards her. She recognized Don Fernand d’Albayda. 

“Ts it you, Don Fernand? You have left Carmina?” 

“Yes. I felt it necessary to speak in confidence with you, for I 
am very uneasy. I must go to Lisbon. I wish to die.” 

“To die is always easy,” replied Alitea, firmly, “and is less 
worthy of a noble heart than to live and struggle, and conquer.” 

“You are right. I will live and conquer. I implore you to 
shield me from the Countess Altamira, and to watch over Car- 
mina; guard her from her aunt.” 

“Her aunt?” cried Alitea. 

“Yes.” 

“T have not studied her character much,” said Alitea, reflect- 
ing; ‘‘I had no interest to know her. But the constant presence 
of the Duke d’Uzede at her chateau has seemed singular, for he 
was Don d’Aguilar’s mortal enemy, and is yours also. I will 
watch her, that she does not malign you or hurt Carmina.” 


“Thank you. I have heard many things that have aroused 
my suspieions. I think that the countess, always artful and am- 
bitious, has some scheme on foot concerning Carmina. I know it 
is through her influence I am sent to Lisbon. I must be got out 
of the way. Dear Alitea, I implore you to watch her well. Iam 
gone, but I leave my dearly loved Carmina in your charge. Keep 
me informed of anything important that may transpire.” 

Just then steps were heard, and Fernand seized Alitea’s hand, 
while she said, in a low, but distinct voice : 

“ Fernand, I swear to you to guard Carmina, and keep her safe 
till your return.” 

“God bless you!” he answered fervently, and was gone. 

Alitea, with a heart oppressed by an indefinable dread—a fore- 
shadowing of evil, went to Carmina’s room, where her sister was 
awaiting, blushing with her great joy. Shaking off all appearance 
of sadness, and striving to be gay, Alitea, after listening to Car- 
mina’s account of her meeting with Fernand, gave her a minute 
description of Don Augustin de Villa-Flor, and all that was said 
or done, the way he had supped, the kiss which he had demanded, 
and his departure for Burgos. 

During the time, the king galloped away with his faithful con- 
fidant, who enjoyed in this circumstance a part that raised him in 
his master’s eyes. The king did not think of the dampness of the 
night, or the darkness of the forest which he travelled. He was 
gay, he was happy, he was brave, he was amorous. 


“The place you happened to come upon, I learned, was the 
chateau belonging to the Countess Altamira, one of the queen’s 
maids of honor,” said the artful duke. 

“I know that already,” said the king, with a triumphant air. 
“T supped there. I passed a delicious evening with her niece.” 

“The adorable Carmina ?” 

“Ts that her name ?” cried the king, eagerly. 

“Yes, sir. I know her well.” 

The king then confided to the Duke d’Uzede all that had hap- 
pened, asefaithfully as Alitea had related it to Carmina, and he 
ended by declaring he must see her again—must speak to her. 
Could his companion procure him that happiness ? 

“Tt is so difficult! One thing you must be assured of.” 

“ Well, well, I promise you anything.” 

“ Your majesty must promise me to preserve entire silence with 
the Count de Lerma, my father, with Sandoval or father Cordova.” 

“To no one in the world will I mention it; I swear it. Thou 
alone art my friend—my true friend.” 

From that day, the artful Duke d’Uzede had an influence over 
the king, equalled by none—not even his father, the prime minis- 
ter. The king placed in him great confidence, and would always 


have him with him. One end of the Duke d’Uzede was gained, { 


even if the countess gained nothing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DON AUGUSTIN DE VILLA-FLOR. 

Tne king was ever wishing to see the lovely Carmina, and 
longed for her introduction at court; and upon his return to 
Madrid from Valladolid, he counselled the Countess Altamira to 
forthwith bring her lovely niece into the world. The countess was 
perfectly delighted with the success of her scheme. Together the 
Duke d’Uzede and the faithless countess laid more plans, and each 
in secret thought the other a tool, to be used at will. 

One day a great rumor filled the palace and the halls of the 
Inquisition. The king, without consulting any one, not even his 
prime minister, had nominated one Father Jerome as abbot supo- 
rior of the community of Henares, and an unknown monk, named 
Escobar, had been raised to the dignity of priest. The prime 
minister went to his son, to ask if he knew a reason for the con- 
duct of the king; and the artful duke replied in the negative, 
although, to further his own ends and those of the countess also, 
he had told the king if he wished to see Carmina again he must 
raise those two men to a higher station, and by ingenious reason- 
ing had made the king believe it was Carmina’s wish. Knowing 
all this, the duke answered his father in the negative. Father Am- 
brosio, the secretary of the Inquisition, was commanded by the 
king to search in the prisons of the sacred office for Juan Sevilla, 
and bring him news of his whereabouts, also to inform him of any 
vacant places. All these innovations annoyed and puzzled the 
Count de Lerma. 

Since their return to Madrid, Carmina and Alitea did not go 
out much, and neither morning nor evening had the Countess Alta- 
mira been able to make her niece take the air, or walk in the Buen- 
Retiro, the park surrounding the palace. One evening after ves- 
pers, Carmina consented to go, together with Alitea, and the 
countess’s carriage conducted the three ladies to the palace of the 
king. Two men were standing on one of the sidewalks as the 
carriage rolled in. Cold, and a desire to remain unknown, caused 
them to envelope themselves in large mantles, while large Spanish 
hats shaded their faces. Seeing the ladies descend from the car- 
riage, the youngest one could not repress a slight cry of joy, which 
his companion strove to check. The three ladies walked up the 
middle path, wholly unconscious that they were the objects of 
scrutiny and admiration. A few minutes more, and a large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen joined the party, and continned the 
promenade, ever followed at a distance by the two men. 

Having finished their walk, the countess and the two girls re- 
turned to the carriage, and went home. It was nearly dark when 
they reached the hotel. The countess descended first, then Car- 
mina, but Alitea, the fringe of whose mantle had caught in the 
carriage, remained a few seconds after them. She was busy dis- 
engaging her mantle, when a man, enveloped in a cloak, took her 
hand. She was about to call out, when he made her a sign to be 
silent, and respectfully raised his hat. 

“Don Augustin ?” 

Himself, senora.” 

“T thought you were in Burgos.” 

“TI was, but returned to serve you.” And he slipped a little 
paper into her hand, enjoined silence, and disappeared. 

Alitea, concealing her astonishment from the eyes of the coun- 
tess, waited patiently till she could go to her room. When there, 
she told Carmina all that had passed, and opened the note : 


“My Covsix,—Juan Sevilla is not in the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition, unless he has been set free. Use me and my credit; if I 
can serve you and prove to you my affection, the most happy man 
will be your cousin, AUGUSTIN DE VILLA-F LOR.” 


Carmina laughed, and declared her cousin must be in love with 
her sister Alitea. Alitea blushed, as she answered, gravely : 

“ You are mistaken, for Don Augustin is married.” 

“ That alters the case,” said Carmina, and dismissed the idea at 
once from her mind. 

The two girls decided that they ought to inform the countess of 
all, save the letter which concerned only Juan, 

A ball was to take place at court, and the Duke d’Uzede per- 
suaded the countess that it was now time for her to present her 
niece, and so it was settled Carmina should now in plain sight 
meet the king’s eyes. Poor Carmina did not wish to go, but the 
countess had compelled her to consent to it, by telling her that the 
king desired—nay, even commanded it. To go to court, and for 
the first time, without Fernand d’Albayda, seemed to her absurd ; 
she did not wish to be presented till after her marriage. Alitea 
tried to console her. 

“To be sure it would have been pleasanter,” said Alitea, sigh- 
ing; ‘but, nevertheless, at your age, a few hours spent in a ball- 
room is not such a great punishment that is worth disobeying the 
king for. Have you never seen him 1” 

“No, never ?” 

“ They say the queen is good and affable; she will protect you, 
I am sure.” 

“ But I should not mind it quite so much, dear Alitea, if you 
were going.” 

“ That is impossible. I am not invited. There is a vast-differ- 
ence here between Don d’Aguilar’s own daughter and an adopted 
one. ButI shall have a great deal of pleasure in getting you 
read 

The hour came at last, the important hour, the decisive hour, 
and the countess felt as if entering upon a field of battle, where 
she must either conquer or dic. She feared that Carmina would 
not look as charmingly as she should. Uneasy, she was about 
ascending to her chamber, when she saw her niece enter the hall. 
Carmina wore a robe of very rich tissue, and her head, arms and 
bosom sparkled with diamonds. The countess uttered a cry of 
admiration, and eagerly demanded where she had got the rare 
tissue her dress was made of. It had been Alitea’s gift. 
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“ The dress should have been reserved for thy bridal, child ; no 
—it is perhaps better to-day. The king must be won, and Don 
Fernand needs that not. He loves thee enough already.” 

The countess was perfectly astonished to hear that the dress and 
diamonds, jewels of the finest water and inestimable value, had 
been the gift of Alitea. The carriage came to the door, and put 
an end to the questions of the countess. Carmina and her aunt 
seated themselves in the vehicle,—the one calm and indifferent, the 
other fearful and dispirited, hardly heeding the voice which cried 
to the coachman: “ To the palace of the king !” 

The apartments were brilliant with light and jewels. All the 
first families were there, rivalling each other in luxury, elegance, 
and brilliant jewels and ornaments. 

The queen, sweet and sad as usual, seemed to resign herself to 
the pleasure they forced upon her. She regretted the quiet of her 
own apartments; she would have preferred, during this brilliant 
ball, to remain in her oratory to read, to pray, to think, perhaps. 
Persuaded that all who came there were as unhappy as herself, she 
received them with a kind, compassionate manner. 

The Count de Lerma, with haughty pride, walked through the 
saloons, distributing smiles and nods. 

The king, burning with expectation, could not remain still, but 
went hither and thither among the people, speaking to all. The 
ladies and gentlemen were in ecstacies, for he had never seemed so 
gracious and agreeable, so witty and conversable. Suddenly he 
stopped, for he had caught the words: “Madame the Countess 
Altamira and Senora Carmina d’Aguilar.” 

The Count de Lerma, who had striven to prevent this, was 
chagrined ; the Duke d’Uzede, who had done all in his power to 
accomplish this, was secretly delighted; and the king, Who had 
been longing for this hour, was filled with joy, and hastened to 
receive the countess and her lovely niece. The king did not raise 
his eyes to the face of the charmer till they were in front of him, 
and when he did so, he started, for Carmina d’Aguilar he had 
never seen; it was not she. 

The Duke d’Uzede and the countess, who were narrowly watch- 
ing his face, were disconcerted and astonished by the paleness 
which fell upon the king’s face, and the air of surprise and disap- 
pointment he wore. They could neither account for it, for had he 
not seen her and been apparently delighted with her? had he not 
urged—nay, even commanded her presence at court? It was 
beyond their comprehension. The Duke d’Uzede was undone; 
the countess was angry and annoyed, and Carmina looked tran- 
quilly around, admiring the dresses, and above all the dancing, 
which had recommenced. 

The next day the king was dispirited and fretful, and the Duke 
d’Uzede trembling for fear he had lost tho little influence he had 
gained over the weak, amorous monarch. In his utter despair, he 
went to his father, the Count de Lerma, and he it was who opened 
the way to his son for renewing his influence. 

“T know all,” he said. “ There is in the house of the countess 
a young girl, companion of her niece, and named Alitea; a young 
orphan, daughter of an officer killed in Ireland, and brought up 
by Don Juan d’Aguilar. It is she that the king has seen, and 
mistaken for the niece.” 

Uzede was completely stunned at the news, as well as at the 
discovery that his father had learned his machinations and schemes, 
though he was a little re-assured by these words of his father: 

“Both of you have been mistaken. The countess whom I 
detest, but whom you like, is very well; and if you have not paid 
your court to her, do so, if not on your account, at least on mine. 
It may be useful.” 

“Yes, my father; I will try—I will obey.” 

“ Try and find out who this young girl is—this Alitea, her prin- 
ciples and her character; whether by vanity, by fortune, or by 
ainbition, she could be led away.” 

“What would you do, my father ?” 

“Finish gloriously what the countess has planned but been un- 
able to accomplish. If the king is really captivated, as I think he 
is, it will be much easier to yield to him than contend. It will 
soon be ended, and in a few more days, there will be no more 
doubt.” 

“You think so?” 

“Tam sure. Go, gather all the information you can, and come 
to me as soon as possible.” 

The Duke d’Uzede, bewildered, sought the countess, and the 
minister his sovereign. 

Lerma found the king, pale and suffering, and incapable of any 
action. He explained to the king that it was only a short disap- 
pointment he suffered, for he had found the young girl he loved, 
and he should soon see her; and he related to the weak monarch 
all he knew of Alitea. 

The king instantly recovered his spirits, and declared that he 

had full faith in his prime minister. Thus the influence of the 
Duke d’Uzede was weakened, the ambitious, wicked countess 
frustrated in her evil designs, and poor Alitea, an orphan, with no 
one to protect her, made the object of ambitious designs and vile 
plots. 
The Duke d’Uzede hastened to apprize the countess that the 
king’s favorite was no other than Alitea. ‘The countess was per- 
fectly furious in her anger, and swore to defeat the Count de Ler- 
ma. She went instantly to Alitea, and with an affectation of 
goodness and indignation, she related to her what plots were made 
against her, and warned her to be careful. 

Alitea was astonished, and declared there must be some mis- 
take, for she had never seen the king, nor he her. Where could 
he have seen her? She knew not, and told the countess that she 
had never seen any one without tho countess’s knowledge, save 
Don Augustin de Villa-Flor. Carmina had gone out, and she 
received him the evening madame was ill. 


“What do you say *—the Senor Don Angustin de Villa-Flor ?” 

“O heavens, that was the king!” 

And the countess turned pale with rage, for she now knew there 
was no mistake, and all hope was gone; and Alitea turned pale 
with apprehension, for she felt as if from that moment all hope of 
peace was gone. Her eyes were opened in that moment, and she 
saw, as if by second sight, all the plans of the countess, and she 
knew that by thus innocently frustrating her schemes, she had 
made a bitter, unrelenting, implacable enemy. Boldly Alitea 
spoke, denouncing her plans, and received bitter insult in return. 
She had done all for her own good and aggrandizement. Alitea 
looked at her with scorn, as she answered, proudly : 

“T am not the king’s favorite, and never will be—never; 
sooner will I die.” 

At these words, in spite of her rage, the countess was filled with 
hope. She realized what she in her wickedness had not dreamed 
of, that the young girl before her regarded with scorn and hatred 
what many would deem an honor. She at least would not yield 
or further the plans of the Count de Lerma. 

With a flow of haughty words, Alitea warned the countess 
about earrying out her schemes any more. She would watch over 
her sister, and denounce, if necessary, the false countess to the 
world and to the queen. 

The countess left, rage in her heart and her head full of schemes 
of vengeance. She met on the stairs a page with a bunch of 
exquisite flowers. She questioned him as to their destination, and 
received in answer: “They are for Senora Alitea.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GIRL AND THE MINISTER. 

Ons day the Count de Lerma presented himself at the hotel of 
the Countess Altamira. 

“Pardon, senora. My presence here, without doubt, appears to 
you audacious.” 

“It will appear to us only agreeable, senor,” replied the coun- 
tess, less irritated by his visit than impatient to know the reason. 

“His majesty’s order will excuse me,” said the count. “I 
come in the name of the king to bring a message, and in my name 
to repair an injustice.” 

He turned then to Alitea, and paused a moment. In looking at 
her beautiful, regular features and brilliant eyes, and seeing the 
proud forehead and charming air of her whole person, he under- 
stood the passion of the king, which seemed no longer so absurd 
and extravagant, and his sole fear now was, that such a being 
should obtain mastery of the king and weaken his power. 

“Senora,” said he, to the girl, “you are an orphan. Your 
father, Diego Lopez, was a brave soldier, sergeant in the Spanish 
infantry.” 

Alitea bowed in the affirmative, and the countess made a gesture 
of astonishment. 

“ Diego Lopez was killed under the walls of Baltimore, at the 
time of the expedition of Don Juan d’Aguilar in Ireland. His 
majesty, who knew not of these circumstances, learned them from 
me. The recompense that should have been given to a brave sol- 
dier belongs of right to his daughter, and I have proposed to the 
king for her an honorable establishment,” and he glanced at the 
countess,—“ a worthy marriage for her and her august proteetor.” 

“A marriage—to me?” said Alitea, astonished. 

“Yes, senora. The Duke de Santarem, one of the richest and 
most noble lords of all Portugal, asks your hand.” 

“ An old man,” said the countess, with disdain; “I knew him 
formerly.” 

“The one you knew is no more,” said the count. “His son, 
the Duke de Santarem, is young, is a handsome, brilliant cavalier, 
immensely wealthy, and owns a beautiful chateau in the environs 
of Toledo, a hotel at Madrid, and gives all, together with the title 
of duchess, to whom he chooses.” 

_All this appeared so beautiful, so loyal, so wonderful, that the 
countess knew not what to think; a reason, beyond the happiness 
of Alitea, there must be. Accustomed to the intrigues of the 
court, she understood the motive of the count, but she could not 
comprehend how the Duke de Santarem could consent to it; for 
he belonged to one of the first families in the kingdom, and with- 
out taking into consideration the brilliant position, this marriage 
alone offered to Alitea the rank and advantages which the countess 
herself enjoyed. 

Alitea, pale and immovable, expressed neither joy nor surprise, 
but seemed plunged in deep reflection, from which she aroused 
herself by saying : 

“T thank you, senor count, as well as his majesty, for the honor 
which he does me in troubling himself with my future;” and a 
slight tone of sarcasm was discernible in her voice; “but in an 
affair so important and grave, one cannot decide immediately, and 
I ask of your excellency time to reflect upon it.” 

“That is just, senora. How much time do you ask ?” - 

Alitea seemed to calculate, and answered : 

“T ask ten days, senor.” 

“Impossible, senora. Think of the Duke de Santarem, and of 
the king even, who expects a prompt answer; and I implore 
you—” 

Alitea, without taking any notice of the prayer of the count, 
replied coldly and in the same tone: “I ask ten days.” 

“ But meanwhile, senora—” 

“Not a day less,” said Alitea. 

The count bowed almost to the earth with respect; then saluting 
the two other ladies, he left the hotel of Altamira. An instant 
after, they heard his carriage roll away from the hotel, and the 
countess, seeing the sang froid of Alitea, said to herself, spitefully : 


“Tn truth, if she had been a favorite sultana for six months, she 
could not have spoken to the minister with a dignity more insolent 
and royal.” 

Without saying a word to the countess, Alitea left the room, 
followed by Carmina, who said to her: 

“What is your idea ?” 

“ My idea for myself,” replied Alitea, quickly, “would be to 
refuse.” 

“ And how do that, without offending the king and his minister ?” 

“I don’t know. I have ten days before me. God will help me 
to some good thought.” 

Alitea then went into her own room to reflect at leisure, but as 
soon as she was alone, she locked the door and seated herself at 
her secretary, and began to write. 

While she writes, we will give the reason the Count de Lérma 
had for wishing this marriage. He sought for a way to fulfil his 
promise to his august master—that of bringing Alitea to court. 

The Count de Lerma had received, some days previously, some 
very important despatehes from Don Fernand d’Albayda, dated 
from Lisbon. There had been some light revolts which he had 
promptly quelled. He had not thought it right to take up arms 
against the poor peasants who were not guilty, but only against 
those who had been the prime movers and abettors of these trou- 
bles, the Count de Pombal, the Marquis de Atulaza, and the Duke 
de Santarem. He had proofs against the first two, and hoped to 
obtain them against the Duke de Santarem. The Count de Lerma, 
in answer, ordered Fernand to send the Duke de Santarem to 
Madrid, well escorted, and use every effort in the meantime to 
obtain proofs of his guilt. 

The Duke de Santarem, young, handsome, wealthy and ennuied, 
had aided the Count de Pombal and the Marquis de Atulaza 
merely for the sake of having something to do, and had not 
thought of the evil consequences until he was sent to Madrid, 
before the prime minister. . 

The Count de Lerma accused him of conspiracy, and told him 
he need not deny it, for he had sent to Don Fernand for the proofs 
which he had in his possession. The young duke was frightened, 
for he had no good reason, nothing to plead in his favor. He 
bowed his head, and murmured words about clemency and royal 
pardon. 

The Count de Lerma told him that he would pardon him upon 
his promising never to meddle again in affairs of state, to calm 
his wildness and to marry, Lerma to choose his wife. All this 
Santarem promised, happy to save his head at any cost. 


The young prisoner was conducted back to his dungeon, a damp 
place, very little like the beautiful, luxurious apartments belonging 
to the count. “By Saint Iago!” cried he, “prison for prison, 
I would rather marry the infanta of Congo.” 

The young man was in this state of mind, when he was sum- 
moned anew before the minister. 

“The king has thought of two things in your favor,” coldly 
said the Countde Lerma. “He gives you Madrid for a prison, 
and chooses for your wife Alitea Lopez, a young, beautiful girl, 
without a fortune. Your full and entire pardon depends upon 
your conduct. If it is what it should be, you will, without doubt, 
be re-instated in his majesty’s favor; but if there are any com- 
plaints of you, if you dare again to revolt against royal authority—” 

“ Heaven preserve me from it !” : 

“The proofs of your first rebellion will always be preserved, 
and will be produced, and the prison which you now leave will 
instantly re-open for you. You will never leave the prison walls.” 

“T promise to be faithful and true henceforward.” 

“Very well. Iwill go and give the king an account of our 
conversation.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the first chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots.) 
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SKETCHES IN SIERRA LEONE, WESTERN AFRICA. 


We present on the two pages following a series of sketches 
representing scenes in Sierra ne, a country of Western Africa, 
on the Atlantic coast, where the British government have estab- 
lished a colony of free negroes, sending them, from time to time, 
such slaves as their cruisers had captured, and blacks from various 
sources. ‘Though the establishment is almost three quarters of a 
century old, still the wild and improvident habits of the colonists 
have thrown many difticultics in the way of the British authorities. 
But a good deal has certainly been done. The first picture repre- 
sents an “ Egg-gu-gu,” or itinerant magician, with a couple of 
musicians beating time to their dancing, on a sort of tamborine, 
before a group of spectators, some decently clad, ethers hailf- 
naked, like the women on the right, who are balancing loaded 
calabashes on their heads. Probably in no part of the world does 
superstition have more extensive and baleful influence than in 
Africa. ‘The women of Sierra Leone particularly reverence these 
itinerant impostors, whose pretensions are prodigious, and who 
even claim to be familiar with departed spirits, and to procure their 
presence! The “Egg-gu-gu” in our picture wears a cloak with 
rows of cowrie-shells, forming a square before the face,.and two 
eye-holes to look through. The second picture represents the 
interior of a colonist’s kitchen, with its rude utensils, the fire-place 
being only a heap of stones, and the proprietor blowing the embers 
into a blaze. The next picture shows us the process of bamboo- 
ing a house. On the frame-work of the roof, a native workman is 
applying the broad palm-leaves, which form the thatching. This 
is termed “ bambooing,” though no bamboo is used in the con- 
struction. Our next picture represents Freetown, the principal 
place of the colony, from the Pademba road. The scenery is quite 
pretty. The house at the angle of the tailed enclosure is a speci- 
men of the better class of dwellings; the thatched houses are the 
erdinary habitations. The large building is Chaist Church, built 
by the natives, of stone. Various characteristicfigures are intro- 
duced. The British barracks are on the hill, indicated by a flag. 
On the right, a group of women are washing clothes in the stream, 
where a couple of sable picaninnies are disporting themselves. 


[ For continuation, see page 69 
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FEGG-GU-GU. ITINERANT NECROMANCER AND MUSICTAN. 


: INTERIOR OF KITCHEN. BAMROOING A HOUSE. 


FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE, PADEMBA ROAD. 
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Above is a view of Waterloo Market, with groups of natives, and 
igs, sheep, etc., scattered about the foreground. The town of 
aterloo is next in importance and size to Freetown. Our next 


WATERLOO MARKET. 


roofs. A group of idlers are collected about a couple of dancers, 
one of whom furnishes the music with a rude kind of drum. The 
Sherbros are quite remarkable for the beautiful texture and pat- 


engraving represents the interior of a piazza, with a hammock | terns of their mats, hammocks, and other articles of a similar 


swung for that shady repose which is so grateful in warm climates. 


ig 


INTERIOR OF PLAZZa, 


We now come to an exterior view of an African kitchen, which is 
octagonal, and thatched. The proprietor is pounding maize in a 
large mortar, with his poultry grouped around him. The building 
reminds us of some of our corn-barns. In the last picture, ‘‘ Sher- 
bro Village,” the houses are all circular, with conical palm-thatched 


manufacture. An extremely interesting spot on the western shores 


time eligible for their particular pursuits, could scarcely have been 
chosen ; the little village occupying a small clearance completely 
surrounded by trees and shrubs of luxuriant growth, within the 
limits of a tongue of land which projects into the sea, and which 
affords them immediate access at the point to a natural wharf of 


of the colony, abou: seven miles from Freetown, has been selected 
by a few families of this nation, where they are chiefly engaged in 
fishing, and in a petty traffic with the canoes which pass along the 
coast. A more romantic locality, and one more in accordance 
with their predilections for shade and retirement, and at the same 


OF KICCHEN, 


rocks; and on one side of it to a fine sandy beach of a long bay, 
abounding with fish. From the peculiar character of the scenery, 
combined with the national costume and mode of constructing 
their houses, so different from the prevalent practices in the colo- 
ny, the casual visitor might imagine himself in the far interior. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Bictorial.] 
THE LAKE 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Speak like a friend. thou placid lake, 
I know thou hast a voice; 
I hear it when the zephyrs gay, 
Upon thy rippling bosom play, 
As if thou didst rejoice. 


Speak like a friend—my youthfal song 
Had caught thy joyous strain ; 

And I have come from far away, 

And wandered many a night and day, 
To hear it onee again. 


Fair lake, thine image dwelt with me 
Along my desert way— 

How sad the songs we used to sing, 

How sad to hear thine echoes ring, 
Mid ravage and decay! 


Speak like a friend, and tell me all— 
Where are my playmates gone? 

Say, where are all those faces dear, 

That used to smile around me here, 
Where now I stand alone? 


Tell me how many rest in peace 
Beneath the willow’s shade— 
How many battle with the world, 
Upon its stormy bosom hurled, 
Till love and memory fade. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AUNT ALICE’S FIRST OFFER. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


“ Come, Aunt Alice,” said Mary Tracy, “don’t you remember 
that you once promised to tell us something about your first beau ?” 

“Q, yes, so you did,” said Elvira Congdon, with a joyous 
smile; “and this is just the evening for telling stories. Only hear 
how the wind whistles around the corner and makes the old well- 
sweep creak and groan as though they were having a mighty 
conflict.” 

“T hear it, dear, and it makes me creep all over, for it always 
reminds me of poor sailors, and what a dreadful hard time they 
must have on the water such bitter nights as this. But put down 
the curtains, girls, and pile on a little wood, and then you can sit 
down here by the stand, and I guess I will try to redeem my prom- 
ise, for I see you don’t intend to forget it.” 

“TI guess we don’t, aunty,” answered Mary, bounding from the 
narrow-backed chair in which she sat, and skipping gaily towards 
the green rush curtains that shaded the window-panes. 

The task of shutting out the storm and the darkness was an 
easy one in the little sitting-room at the farm-house, for there were 
but two windows in it to let in the air and sunlight ; and yet they 
were enough, for the light of love that ever beamed within made 
everything about the old homestead look cheerful. The two youth- 
ful cousins, Mary and Elvira, had come from the city to spend 
Christmas with their aunt, and well did they enjoy the contrast 
between a fashionable home amid the whirl of excitement and the 
quiet old farm-house with Aunt Alice to entertain them. 

“ Now for the story, aunty,” said Mary, returning and seating 
herself on a low stool so close to the old lady’s elbow that the end 
of her slender knitting-needle became entangled in the puffs of the 
city beauty’s dark brown hair. 

Aunt Alice gave a look around the room to see if all was right, 
then making room on one end of a long cricket where her feet 
were placed, she beckoned for the other niece to come nearer and 
take a seat there, and when Elvira complied, she commenced : 

“ Well, girls, I always loved a sailor, and I do to this day. I 
know that there are some bad ones among them, but that makes 
no difference with me, I love sailors still, and I have often thought 
it was strange that there wasn’t a great deal more done for their 
happiness, when on shore, than there is. Now, in your great 
cities, while they do everything to make the great deeds of a lands- 
man live forever, poor Jack, as they call him, who has worked 
and done so much, at the risk of his life, for his home and his 
country, is left to be buried without even a tombstone. But about 
my first beau. 

“Twas about sixteen, then, and father always went over to 
Newport just before Christmas, to take a load of poultry, and this 
time, about a month before he started, I was busy as usual clear- 
ing up the supper table and putting things to rights, when he 
looked up to me, and said : 

“* Alice, hurry and get your work done up and go to bed, child; 
you sit up too late nights.’ 

“I dropped everything, and looked up into father’s face, and in 
a moment I thought something was in the wind, but I couldn’t tell 
what; so I flew round, and in avery short time I had left my 
shoes by the fire to be warm for morning, and was lying in the 
little canopy-topped bedstead, in the bed room off from the great 
room, by the side of sister Betsey; but I couldn’t sleep—I kept 
thinking father wanted to say something to mother about me, and 
I had left the bed room and the great room door ajar. After a 
while, I heard father say to mother : r 

“*¢ Ruth, I guess you had better fix Alice up a little, and I will 
take her over to town with me to spend a week or so with cousin 
Angeline. She has asked me a great many times to bring her 
over, and I suppose that you can spare her now about as well as 
any time.’ 

“« Well,’ answered mother, ‘I guess Ican. What do you think 


of having her stay over there the rest of the winter, and go to 
school ?” 

«<« Just as you have a mind to, Ruth,’ replied father, and then 
added: ‘ Don’t go to fixing her up with finery to make her proud 
—one or two calico gowns are enough.’ 

“I didn’t hear mother’s answer, but I knew well enough that if 
I went to spend the winter in Newport she wouldn’t let me go 
looking worse than other folks—she had too much pride for that. 
I don’t know what more they said, for I was so overjoyed at the 
prospect of going over to town that I forgot everything else in a 
minute, in the calculations I began to make of what I should wear 
and how I should look and how very lady-like I would try to be, 
and all that. I declare, I was so delighted that I could hardly 
keep from going right out and telling them that I had heard every- 
thing and wanted to begin to make preparations right away; but 
then I knew it wouldn’t do, for father, though a kind man, was 
one that didn’t allow us children to have a great deal to say about 
how things should be done in the house. I saw they intended to 
keep my going a secret from me until the time of starting, so I 
thought I would be even with them and make strange of all I saw 
in regard to preparing me for the journey. The next morning, 
mother said to me : ; 

“« Alice, I want you to hurry knitting those white, lamb’s-wool 
stockings, because—’ 

“* Because what, mother” inquired L. 

“Mother looked just as if it was hard work to keep a secret, 
but she went on with her weaving, and I continued with my spin- 
ning, and there was no more said then; but the next week, Miss 
Reeves, the dressmaker of the neighborhood, was hired, and I had 
two or three new dresses made; and then mother went up to the 
village and bought me a new bonnet and a new pair of morocco 
shoes and a pair of gloves, and I don’t know what all.” 

“Can’t you hurry a little, aunty, and get to where the beau 
comes in ¢” said Elvira, growing rather impatient at the old lady’s 
manner of detailing so minutely. 

“O, certainly, dear, but then you shouldn’t hurry a body. Bless 
me, how it does storm! It is just the right kind of a night to tell 
you about the doings of that winter. Well, the morning I left 
home Miss Reeves whispered in my ear that she never see me 
look so handsome before, and told me that all the way I must ever 
dress my hair was to keep my curls back with a fillet, and then 
added : 

“* Alice, if you are going to stay over there all winter, I'll bet 
you'll catch a beau.’ 

“Lor! such a thing had never entered my head, for father 
wouldn’t even let sister Betsey and me talk about them at home. 

“* Well, cousin Angeline, I have come again,” said father, two 
days before Christmas, laying a large, fat turkey on the oak table, 
‘and this time I have brought Alice with me, and if you have got 
a spare bed for her, I guess I’ll leave her here to go to school this 
winter.’ 

“ Aunt Angeline looked pleased (I always called her aunt, al- 
though she was father’s cousin), and said she could board me, and 
she might just as well have added she could board a dozen more, 
for it was a large, old-fashioned house, with spacious rooms and a 
great front door-yard. It stood near the water, so near that I 
could hear almost every word said by those on board the vessels as 
they passed in to the shore and made fast to the wharf. Aunt 
Angeline, from the first day of my arrival, gave me a large, square 
chamber, overlooking the water, and there by the window, after 
school hours, I used to sit with my feet on a little tin foot-stove and 
my mantle wrapped about me when it was cold, looking out to see 
the vessels rock on the waves as they Iay at anchor over by 
Coasters’ Harbor and near the old fort; and sometimes when the 
mornings were pleasant, I used to open the window and let the 
warm sun and the frosty air mix together in my chamber, while I 
studied and listened to the heave yo! of the sailors as they hoisted 
and lowered the cargoes. One day I brushed every curl separately 
over a wheel-pin I found in the garret of aunty’s house, and dressed 
myself with more than common care, for there was going to be 
company at the school that day, and then I seated myself at the 
open window of my room. It was a very mild day for the sea- 
son, 80 the sailors were very busy on the wharf, and the captains 
and mates were stepping hurriedly about hither and thither, 
and then I heard hoarse voices sounding as if they were on 
the water; but I couldn’t see the speakers, for a large ship, 
with her sails spread out a drying, shut out a seaward view from 
my window, but in a few minutes the peak of a bowsprit rounded 
in, and then a large stranger ship came sweeping up to the wharf. 
I closed my book, and scarcely knowing what I did, while I gazed 
on the different ones that left her deck and came up the street, I 
sang, in a low voice, the Sailor’s Welcome Home. Presently a 
young man stopped beneath my window, and looking up with a 
sad face, he said, half aloud : 

** Alas! that song is not for those who have no home.’ 

“I stopped singing, and I suspect I must have looked very 
much confused, but he didn’t seem to notice it, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause he said, respectfully : 

“«T am a stranger here—will you please to tell me where I can 
get a boarding-house ?” 

“ At first, I thought I would shut the window and leave him 
without an answer, but a second look into his handsome sunburnt 
face made me less bashful, and I answered : 

“<T heard Aunt Angeline, in this house, say the other day that 
she would take some good boarders if she could get them.’ 

** Captain Gilmore, I think, will vouch for my good conduct, 
miss, if she wishes further proof than my words,’ answered the 
sailor. 

“T only smiled, for somehow I didn’t feel just like talking to 
him any more, nor did he speak to me again; but looking around 


he spied the brass knocker, and walking up to it, I soon heard it 
ring through the entry, and then I heard aunty trip through the 
entry with her high-heeled shoes on, and open the door. The 
young sailor or mate of the large ship told his errand, and I 
heard Aunt Angeline question him pretty closely about what kind 
of a ship he sailed in, and who was captain, and so on; and then 
I heard her say : 

«¢ Well, if you sailed with Captain Gilmore come right in; he 
never would allow anybody on board of his ship that was not of 
the right sort.’ 

« And then the young sailor was shown to a chamber over the 
further part of the sitting-room. In a few moments I saw him go 
back to the vessel and take out, with the aid of another, his sca- 
ehest, and bring it towards the house, and then I elosed the win- 
dow and went to school. 

« At noon when I entered the sitting-room, there sat the sailor. 
His name was Edwin ——. Well, no matter about remembering 
his last name, for they didn’t call everybody J/r. then as they do 
now. There was also another young man, who appeared to be 
four or five years older than Edwin, and rather handsomer ; but I 
should have thought Edwin was handsome enough if I hadn’t 
seen him. O, such eyes as that other one had! His name was 
Maurice, and he was the second mate of the same ship with Ed- 
win, the Albatross. I never shall forget how I rushed into the 
house the first day they took dinner at aunty’s. I had been snow- 
balling with Lucy Cutter, and aunt said my cheeks wore as red as 
a peony; and Lucy had snatched off my hood, and then left my 
hair all powdered with snow. Just as I had reached the outer 
door, that opened into the sitting-room, Lucy was coming towards 
me with a fresh supply, so I rushed in with a triumphant laugh, 
for the moment forgetting everything else but my escape, when I 
slipped on the polished floor and fell headlong, partly into Mau- 
rice’s lap and partly into the fire, I believe, for I felt so ashamed I 
thought my face was going to blaze.” 

“ Why, how red your face is now, Aunt Alice,” said Mary. 

“Well, I suppose it is, for la! what a figure I must have cut. 
But Maurice seemed as cool as the snow that was clinging to me, 
and lifted me up so gracefully, and placed me in a chair and apolo- 
gized for being in the way, that I could hardly eat any dinner for 
thinking of it. Well, several days went by, and I didn’t say 
much to aunty’s boarders nor they to me, especially Edwin, and 
yet I would almost always catch him looking at me, and so I 
would Maurice, too, and thus things went on; but pretty soon wo 
all began to get better acquainted, for aunty was a very sociable 
woman, and she asked the young men a great many questions 
about forcign parts, and got them to tell a good many stories in 
the evenings, for they seemed to like to stay at their boarding- 
house better than anywhere else. A number of weeks went by, 
and the truth is, girls, and I might as well own it at once, I lost 
my heart.” 

“ Was it Edwin you loved, Aunt Alice ?” inquired Elvira. 

“ Well, Iliked him very well, and should have loved him a great 
deal better, if Maurice had not been there. But, as I have 
said, he was so handsome and so polite, and seemed always so at- 
tentive to me, that I couldn’t help loving him. Edwin was good, 
but I thought he was too bashful. One evening Aunt Angeline 
went to meeting and left me to clear up and keep house. Uncle 
Anson, her husband, promised to stay and keep me company, but 
la! you know what men are—he filled his pipe and went over 
across the way to speak with one of the neighbors, and I didn’t 
see any more of him till after aunty got back, which was late, for 
ministers in those days didn’t say all they had to in twenty min- 
utes. Well, I had just got cleared up and dragyn the stand near 
the fire and taken my books to study, when Maurice came in alone, 
for both young men went out after supper, and aunty expected 
they would go to meeting. Edwin did go, but Maurice said he 
had a head-ache, and so he thought he would come home. I never 
believed his head ached. Well, I was sitting there alone when he 
came in, and he drew his chair near mine, and then he began to 
tell me all about the beautiful countries where he had been, saying 
I might put away my book that evening, for he could give me 
more information by talking than I could gain by study; so I 
closed the book and listened. He told me all about Scotland, and 
described the barren battle-fields of Culloden, and many famous 
places of which I had never heard; and then, with all ease, he 
seemed to step across to England, and afterwards told me of feats 
he had witnessed in Asia, and that he had once been on board of 
an African slave ship, and—in fact he told me so much, all of 
which was new to me, that I got so bewildered that I thought he 
must have been everywhere and read all the books in the world ; 
but it puzzled me to think how he could have known and seen so 
much and he so young, for he did not appear to be more than 
twenty-six or seven. When my wonder was at its height, he took 
my hand, and said : 

“«* My dear, wouldn’t you like to see all those beautiful places, 
and visit castles, and look on the lords and ladies that live in them, 
and be dressed as beautiful as they, and be loved by one who is 
brave and wouldn’t be afraid to stab anybody that ever spoke an 
unkind word to you?’ And he drew from beneath his fine blue 
roundabout a small poniard, with the handle all glittering with 


jewels. 


“ At first, I thought I would spring from my chair and run into 
the street, but he quickly pushed it into its sheath, and said, coax- 
ingly : 

“* Don’t be frightened, my girl ; nothing shall harm you where I 
am. That is a neat little thing I bought in Havana, and I thought 
perhaps you would like to look at it. Why, they are as common 
among the Spanish ladies as their fans or scented pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Would you not like to go to Spain? he went on ; and 
I told him yes, for I always had a great desire te travel. ‘ Well,’ 
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said he, ‘if you will consent to be my bride you shall see all those 
places and have plenty of gold to dress yourself like a lady ;’ and 
he placed his face close to mine, and with his coal black eyes looking 
full at me, repeated : ‘Say, my ‘lear, will you consent? Say but 
yes, and we will keep all a secret up to the very hour we are mar- 
ried, and then I will surprise your aunt and all the rest by the 
wealth I will show them.’ 

“T don’t know what I said, or whether I made any answer, for 
this was a strange situation for me to be placedin. Now Iremem- 
bered the words of Miss Reeve about my catching a beau, and I 
was so confused I don’t know what I should have said or done if 
he had not read my thoughts, and said, carelessly : 

«Well, never mind about an answer now, Alice; to-morrow 
evening will be time enough; only don’t repeat that I have said | 
anything to you about becoming my little wife.’ 

“I promised that I would not, and at this instant the door was 
opened and Edwin entered. He glanced first at mo and then 
at Maurice, and I could see that he was not only surprised but 
displeased, to see Maurice sitting so near me. I didn’t speak, but 
as Edwin came near the fire Maurice did, and with a look I shall 
never forget, said to Edwin : 

“«Do you not know, young man, that sometimes a person’s 
room is better than his company ?” 

“*T was thinking of the same thing,’ answered Edwin, drily, 
and then added : ‘Strangers ought not to make too free with the 
inexperienced. That girl is scarcely more than a child.’ 

««*« And what is that to you?’ said Maurice. ‘If she were not 
here, I vow I would make you bite the dust.’ 

“* Perhaps not,’ answered Edwin, coolly. 

“ A few more excited words were spoken by Maurice, and then 
I saw that jewelled dagger drawn from its sheath and the owner 
spring towards Edwin; but he did not reach where he stood, for 
quicker than I can tell you, Edwin drew from beneath his jacket a 
pistol, and said, in the same calm tone: 

“* Advance another step and you have seen your last hour of 
life. Ihave seen enough since we picked you up from that raft, 
alone in the sea, to convince me that you are not what you pretend 
to be—an honest man.’ 

“©, I thought I should have fainted! Icouldn’t speak. Edwin, 
seeing my distress, came to my side, and said : 

“«Don’t be frightened Alice; you shall not be harmed, neither 
shall he if he will put up his weapon. I would never shed blood 
unless actually compelled to do so in self-defence.’ 

“Maurice slowly sheathed his weapon, and muttered through 
his teeth, looking at Edwin : : 

“*You shall pay dearly for this. I'll settle with you some 
other time.’ 

“* As you like,’ answered the other; then replacing his pistol, 
he took a seat near the fire, while Maurice for a few minutes strode 
the floor, and then Aunt Angeline came in. 

“Nothing was said of the past, for I was still too much fright- 
ened to talk, and, besides, I didn’t want aunty to know about it. 
In a little while Uncle Anson came in, looking rather excited. 

“« Have you heard the news, boys ?” said uncle, addressing the 
boarders. 

“Nothing in particular, sir,’ answered Edwin. 

««« Well,’ continued uncle, ‘ there is a rumor that that little low 
craft that has laid off in the harbor for a few days is a pirate.’ 

“ ¢T have never liked the looks of her,’ said Edwin, ‘ and I told 
Captain Gilmore so to-day. She is too rakish a looking craft to 
be an honest one.’ 

“No one seemed to notice Maurice but me, and it seemed to me 
that he had peeaeene into a demon, for his face changed 
from white to red and red to white so quick that you could hardly 
see how the change came; and his eyes, that I had thought so 
handsome, seemed to me now like great red coals of fire; but I 
said nothing, while uncle went on talking about tho strange ves- 
sel that had made its appearance within the harbor. When Mau- 
rice saw that I observed him, he tried to smile, and then remarked : 

«*Q, nonsense, about that ship being a pirate ; it is only some 
old woman’s gossip ;’ then rising, he went out, and in a few mo- 
ments I heard him go to his room. 

“In a little while uncle went to bed, and then, when aunty went 
.out in the kitchen to make preparations for morning, Edwin said 
to me, in a low tone: 

“*T wouldn’t have much to say to Maurice, Alice, for he is a 
stranger to us all. I have always been sorry that I did not oppose 
his coming here to board.’ 

“You are a stranger too,’ said I. 

“« True,’ answered he, sadly ; ‘I am a stranger, with none very 
near of kin living, but yet there are those living on the Narragan- 
set side who knew my parents and grandparents well, and be- 
sides, I have sailed with Captain Gilmore for a good many years, 
and he has often told me he will testify to my good behaviour. 
But Maurice we picked up a few months ago on a raft in a very 
destitute condition. He said the vessel in which he sailed as chief 
mate, had been cast away, and he, with five others, made them a 
raft on which he had floated for several days, but the rest had per- 
ished. Our second mate was sick at the time and died a few 
days afterwards, and as we were rather short of hands, and 
Captain Gilmore was satisfied that Maurice was capable, he offered 
him the berth, which he accepted ; but there was always a some- 
thing about him that I did not like, and I have tried to avoid a 
quarrel with himy but to-night,—well, Alice, he must let you alone, 
at least, till you know more about him.’ 

“ At this moment aunty came in, and then- Edwin bade us good 
night with such a pleasant voice and smile, that I began to won- 
der how I could have thought Maurice the handsomest. I said 
nothing to aunty about the occurrence of the evening, and half an 


hour later every light in the house was put out and all in bed. 


But I could not sleep, so I got up, and wrapping my mantle « 
around me, took a seat by the window. Presently I heard some 
one go gently down the front stairs, and on looking out from be- 
hind the curtain in the darkness, I saw, from the side window, a 
man standing in the garden near the old back porch. It was a 
rough place, but,the doors were fastened ; and with no shoes on, I 
went softly down the back way and into the porch, and through 
thegracks I could hear mets te that was spoken on the outside. 
Presently}Maurice and his Géompanion came around'very near to 
where my ear was at the crevice, and the first words I could catch 
were : 

« “*T knew the craft as soon as I put my eye on her, although she 
has been painted since that morning I got adrift from her when we 
lowered the boat to pick up the cook. I suppose he went to’ the 
bottom.’ 

“* Yes,’ said the other, ‘and we all “€xpected you had. But 
how did you escape ?” 

“ Maurice hero confirmed all that Edwin had said respecting his 
being picked up by them, and then he added : 

«J was coming on board again to-night if you had not come 
after me, to let you know that you had better lay off outside of 
Point Judith to-morrow, as the cursed gossips here have got a 
story afloat that you are a pirate.’ 

“* Well, they can’t prove anything if they come aboard, for all 
is as nice as a merchantman,’ said the other, scarcely above a 
whisper, but still close enough to the crevice for me to hear. 

“* Where is Nell ? inquired Maurice. 

“«O, she met with an accident just out of sight of land—guess 
she is a few fathoms below the surface. But say, aint you going 
to join us again? 

“¢ Yes, but I have a little job I want to do here first.’ 

What is that 

“Put a knife into the first mate of the Albatross and get a 
trim little rustic there is here on board of our craft, and then I 
don’t care how soon we are off for other climes. But mind, you 
all sign a contract that this little girl is mine and mine alone ; for 
you see we are going to be married before she comes on board, 
and then if any of you dare to make free with her, why, you know 
I had as lief throw a brand into the magazine as overboard. Too 
bad about Nell—you might as well let her live; she would never 
have brought out anything. She was half crazy, so she could 
have passed with some of you for a deranged daughter taking a 
voyage for her health. But come, you had better go back now, 
for as I have seen you I wont go aboard to-night; if any one 
comes to inspect, mind how you behave, and show the right kind 
of papers.’ 

“«* No danger but we will. But hark! I thought Iheard some 
one breathe.’ 

“* Pshaw, Ben, everybody in this house is asleep long before 
this or I should not be here ; besides, as near as I can find out, 
this old porch is not very often visited at this season of the 
year—that is why I told you to come round here and wait till I 
come out.’ 

“I did not stay to hear any more, for I felt sick and faint, and 
scarcely knowing how I got there, I once more reached my cham- 
ber, but I did not go to bed. I hastily finished dressing myself, 
and then I stood thinking what it was best to do. At first I 
thought I would step down to my aunt’s bed room and arouse her 
and my uncle, but then I knew she would be frightened, and per- 
haps in the confusion that would follow, Edwin would@sh out to 
see what was the matter and be murdered by the pirate before he 
could be made to know his danger. SolI resolved not to stand 
for ceremony, but to seek the chamber of Edwin and warn him to 
be on his guard, and then I would step down to uncle’s room and 
tell him that I had overheard a conversation between one of the 
men from the suspicious ship and Maurice. So going through the 
long upper entry, I stopped at Edwin’s door and listened to see if 
I could hear him breathe ; but I could not, and directly I saw some 
one approaching. I was so frightened by all that I had seen and 
heard, that I could not help giving a slight scream, but Edwin 
whispered, for it was he: 

«Don’t be afraid, Alice, for it is I.’ 

“I then in a whisper told him what I had heard, and he quickly 
answered that he had seen the meeting between the pirates; for as 
he could not sleep he had arisen and looked from the window, and 
when he saw a man loitering about the house he had left his room 
to see what he would do, but he was not near enough to hear what 
they said. At this moment there was a flash, as if from a pistol, 
at the further end of the entry, and then a ball went whizzing past 
our ears, but in the darkness, the bullet that was intended to send 
death, harmed nothing but the wall beyond. 

-“Jn an instant uncle and aunt rushed to where we were, but 
Maurice’s room was empty, and a window being open, we con- 
cluded that he had been aroused by my low shriek, after returning 
to his room, and when he found that his deeds were known, he 
fired the pistol and then leaped from the window to the ground. 
There was no more sleep in the house that night, and the next 
morning the suspicious looking vessel was gone, and I suppose 
Maurice went with it, as there was a small boat taken from the 
wharf that night, and it was found floating near where she an- 
chored, and we never heard from him afterwards. It was a good 
many years before I ever told Aunt Angeline or anybody else 
about my first offer,—what Maurice had said to me about being 
married and going with him, for the very thought of it frightened 
me so.” 

“But what became of the young sailor, Edwin?” said Mary 
and Elvira. 


“O, he got married.” 
“ Why didn’t you have him, Aunt Alice ?” 
did.” 


Thgre were a few moments’ silence, and then Mary said : 

“ Why, I didngg know that Uncle Charles was ever a sailor, and 
besides, his name isn’t Edwin.” 

“Yes it is, Mary,—Charles Edwin. Well, I suppose no one 
would hardly think now that your uncle was ever a sailor, but you 
must know that was a great many years ago, and when he mar- 
ried me he left off going to sea. But there is his step. Go hold 
the light, Mary—it is slippery outside.” 

In a moment more a handsome old gentleman entered, and 
Aunt Alice received him with the same kind of smile she did 
before his hair was silvered. 


’ So good-by, reader. I hope you have been as well entertained 
with Aunt Alice’s story as were the city cousins, 
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CHILD OF THE REGIMENT. 

First came a body of generals and other officers, their cocked- 
hats and plumes, their drawn swords and golden medals glittering 
in the sunlight; then followed the band, with the drum-major and 
his imposing baton. How the clear notes of the trumpets, the 
long roll of the drums, echo through the vast streets as the multi- 
tude passes on! The heavy steady tramp of thousands of men 
makes the solid earth shake beneath our feet ; as they descend the 
hillside we see regiment after regiment filing around, and the 
cold sharp points of the bayonets glitter like the d ms’ teeth 
from which their prototypes sprang forth. The little vivandiere 
too! Look at her; in her tight military jacket and, trowsers, and 
her incredibly little boots; slight and agile, but ‘upright as tho 
stiffest of the soldiers, she marches behind the band, her tiay feet 
keeping a mocking time with the heavy tread behind. With one 
hand in her breast, the other on the d r at her side, her black, 
bright eye and sun-burnt complexion, utifully regular features, 
and her careless, fearless look, she seems the very genius of war ; 
as graceful as a young panther and as dangerous. But let us not 
wrong the vivandiere. Many a dying and wounded soldier has 
thanked God for the glass of eau-de-vie from that little keg at her 
back. On the long march and the bloody battle-field she is often 
the only one who thinks or cares for their wants. No wonder the 
poor fellows love and even respect her—the only thing near to re- 
mind them that there are in the world such things as wives, and 
mothers, and sisters. —Notes in Marseilles. 


PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF MOULDINESS. 

Mouldiness is occasioned by the growth of minute vegetation. 
Ink, paste, leather and seeds, most frequently suffer by it. A 
clove will preserve ink; any essential oil answers equally well. 
Leather may be kept free from mould by the same substances. 
Thus Russian leather, which is perfumed with the tar of birch, 
never becomes mouldy ; indeed, it prevents it from occurring in 
other bodies. A few drops of any essential oil will keep books 
entirely free from it. For harness, oil of turpentine is reecommend- 
ed. Alum and resin are used to preserve bookbinders’ paste, but 
ineffectually ; oil of turpentine succeeds better; but, by small 
quantities of oil of peppermint, anise or cassia, paste has been 
preserved for several years. Dr. Macculloch recommends the 
addition to the flour and water of some brown sugar and a little 
corrosive sublimate; the sugar keeping it flexible when dry, and 
the sublimate preventing it from fermenting, and from being at- 
tacked by insects. A few drops of any of the essential oils may 
be added to the paste when it is made. It dries when exposed to 
the air, and may be used merely by wetting it. Seeds may also 
be preserved by the essential oils; and this is of great conse- 
quence, when they are sent to a distance. Of course, moisture 
must be excluded as much as possible, as the oils of ottos prevent 
only the bad effects of moulds.—Fumily Friend. 
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WIT OF FRENCH RASCALS, 

A trick was played off a few days ago, at the Fair of Breaute. 
A well-dressed gentleman sauntering about with a valuable gold- 
headed cane in his hand, was stopped by a wretched looking man, 
who had dragged himself painfully along on crutches, and piteous- 
ly implored charity. The gentleman, moved to compassion, gen- 
erously gave the beggar a piece of silver, ‘ How can you be so 
foolish,” cried a man standing by; “that fellow is an impostor, 
and no more lame than you are. Just lend me your cane for a 
minute, and by means of a sound thrashing I will convince you ot 
the truth of what I say.” The gentleman mechanically let the 
man take the cane, and the beggar, throwing down his crutches, 
ran off as fast as he could. The other, amidst roars of laughter 
from the by-standers, ran after him menacing him with the cane, 
and so they ran a considerable distance, when they turned aside 
into the town, and were seen no more. The gentleman waited for 
some time, expecting to see the man return with his cane, but the 
expectation was in vain. It was then clear that the whole scene 
had been an affair concerted between a pair of adroit rogues. 
The gentleman, had nothing for it but to walk home, feeling very 
foolish at having been so victimized.—Saturday Gazette. 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
PRESENT CIRCULATION 69,000! 

No like publication has ever attained to so large a circulation 
in so short a period of time as has BALLOU’S DOLLAR 
MONTHLY. This is not alone because of its wonderful cheap- 
ness—which, as the New York Tribune says, is next to giving it 
away—but also on account of its fresh, original, and entertaining 
character. Its stories and sketches, while they absorb and deeply 
entertain the general reader, also cultivate a love for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity, exercising a cheerful and happy 
influence over the home circle. 

Its pages are edited with great care and experience, and its 
varied contents are calculated to provoke in the mind of the young 
an inquiring spirit, and to add to their store of knowledge. Its 
foreign gossip is of the most readable and choice character, its wit 
and humor department is void of all vulgarisms, yet is mirth-pro- 
voking in the extreme, while each number contains tales, sketches, 
poems, and miscellancous articles from more than Twenty differ- 
ent regular contributors, affording a rich casket each month of the 
gems of mind and the beauties of thought. 

Let no one fail then to realize how much pleasure may be pur- 
chased, how much innocent and useful enjoyment may be insured 
to the family circle, how much intelligence obtained, and how 
many leisure hours rendered valuable and agreeable, by enclosing 
Ove Dottar as below, and receiving the Magazine for a whole 
year. _M. M. BALLOU, Pustisner PROPRIETOR, 


No. 22 Winter Srreet, Boston. 
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BOYLSTON MARKET, BOSTON. 
We present on the preceding page 
a “ay spirited representation of a 
very busy part of our city, a view 
taken at the corner of Boylston and 
Washington Streets, and drawn ex- 
aged for us by Mr. Champney. 
e are taking great pains to obtain 
local sketches, which are not onl 
of present interest, but hereafter will 
be of the greatest value. Our num- 
bers should be carefully preserved 
and bound for future reference, and 
will be‘ found to repay the trouble 
amply. How much wold we not 
girs to have a glimpes of this very 
ocality as it appeared forty-six years 
ago, the date when Boylston Market 
was first opened to the public! The 
Market House remains unchanged, 
but allelse is altered. The fashions, 
too, have changed altogether. Boyl- 
ston Hall, seen on the right of our 
— was so named in honor of 
icholas Ward Boylston, Esq., an 
opulent and eminent citizen. “t: was 
first opened in 1810. The proprie- 
tors were incorporated February 27, 
1809, and the foundation of the build- 
ing wag laid in the following April. 
The land belonging to the corpora- 
tion was formerly owned by Samuel 
Welles, Esq., of whose heirs it was 
purchased by Mr. Joseph C. Dyer, 
and by-him sold for $20,560. Such 
has been the rise in the value of land, 
that it is now worth probably a quar- | 
ter of a million. The building cost $39,000, exclusive ot the 
cupola, which was built by private subscription. The clock was a 
donation from Mr. Boylston. The large hall over the market was 
quite a marvel in its day, and is still considered, in spite of some 
of the mammoth halls, a spacious place. It has been used for 
various purposes. Concerts have been given here—thousands of 
light fantastic toes have tripped over its boards. While the pres- 
ent Trinity Church, in Summer Street, was in process of erection, 
the society used it as a place of worship.. Mr. Wyzeman Marshall, 
for a time, gave a series of dramatic representations here. The 
market has always been well supplied, and many of the old house- 
holders of the South End have purchased. their provisions here 
from the date of its erection. Though presenting no image of the 
bustle which surrounds Quincy Market, the exterior is still an ani- 
mated place, and Mr. Champney has by no means exaggerated the 
crowd of buyers and sellers on the sidewalk. To the left is seen 
the track of the horse railroad, which curves into Washington 
Street at this place. The cars are seen further on, and the omni- 
buses, which are still running. The building with pillars, on the 
left, now occupied as a furniture store, was formerly used for the 
Boylston Bank. The whole picture is spirited and effective. 


THE NEW ARMORY AND ARSENAL, NEW YORK CITY. 

We present on this page two pictures from the pencil of Hill, 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial, representing the exterior of the 
new Armory and Arsenal at the corner of. White and Elm Streets, 
New York city, and the interior of the large drill-room, with a 
regiment going through their exercises. The area of this building 
is 131 feet on White Street, and 840n Elm. The material is a 
blue stone. The building is two stories high, the first 13, and the 
second 30 feet. The windows are very narrow, being only 18 
inches wide ; so that, in case of assault by a mob outside, the build- 
ing could be defended successfully by fifty men, always ompetn 
the attacking force to be \:ithout artillery. Its style is Gothic, and 
on the three corners of the building towers are placed; there will 


EXTERIOR OF THE ARMORY, WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


be five doors on White Street, and one on Elm, which are made 
of boiler iron. It is built on piles driven into the ground. It is a 
very handsome edifice, and is constructed on the very best plans 
for defence. On the centre of the roof is erected a large flag-staff, 
by which communication from this building to the arsenal up town 
may be carried on by signal telegraph. It is used as a receptacle 
for the artillery of the First Division of the New York State Mili- 
tia. The lower story is the gun-room ; and the upper a drill-room, 
and rendezvous, in case of riot. It is the largest drill-room in the 
country, affording ample space for a whole regiment to manceuvre ; 
and here the crack regiments of New York learn a great deal of 
that efficiency for which they are so celebrated. The corps repre- 
sented in our picture is the 12th regiment, one of the first in the 
division, and containing some of the best companies. Among 
them are the Baxter Blues, Independent Guards, I afvyette Fusi- 
leers, City Blues, City Musketeers, Tompkins Llu»s, Baxter 
Guard, and others equally celebrated, not forgetting the famous 
Black Rifles. It is an acknowledged fact, that in no city of the 
United States is there a better military spirit than in New York. 
Very many of the officers devote as much time to their military 
duties as if they were in the regular service, and the drills are fre- 

uent and efficient. The parade of a New York regiment is a 
sight well worth witnessing. No regular troops surpaas.them in 
steadiness and precision. They execute the manual in 4 style that 
cannot be surpassed, and their marching and maneeuvering chal- 
lenge the most critical. The New York troops embrace every 
arm of the service. Someof the New York companies have visited 
this city, so that all our citizens have had an opportunity of judging 
to what extent our eulogiums are just. e trust in future to 
chronicle many more of these visits; for nothing is better calcu- 
lated to keep up a generous spirit of emulation, and break down 
absurd sectional prejudices. New York and Boston should be 
fast friends and neighbors. The interchange of military visits and 
courtesies has already been productive of excellent results, in ing 
creased good fellowship and fraternal feeling. 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW YORK ARMORY, WHITE STREET. 
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PERFECTION OF POLICE. 

In the last century, a merchant of 
high respectability, in Bordeaux, had 
occasion to visit the metropolis upon 
business, carrying with 

im bills and money to a very large 
amount. On his arrival at the gates 
of Paris, a genteel-looking man op- 
ened the door of his carriage, and 
addressed him to this effect :—“ Sir, 
I have been waiting for you some 
time. According to my notes, you 
were to arrive at this hour; and your 
person, and portmanteau 
exactly answer the description I hold 
in my hand. You will permit me to 
conduct you to the minister of 
lice, Monsieur de Sartines.” 
gentleman, astonished at the inter- 
ruption, and at hearing the name of 
the lieutenant of the police mention- 
ed, demanded to know what Mon- 
sieur de Sartines wanted with him ; 
adding that he never had committed 
any offence against the laws, and 
that he could have no right to inter- 
rupt him. The messenger declared 
himself ignorant of the cause of de- 
tention; stating that when he had 
conducted him to M. de Sartines, 
he, should have executed his orders. 
After some further explanations, the 
gentleman permitted the officer to 
conduct him accordingly. M. de 
Sartines received him with great po- 
liteness ; and, after requesting him 
to be seated, to his great astonish- 
ment, he described his portmanteau; and told him the exact sum 
in bills and specie he had brought with him to Paris, where he was 
to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, and a number of circum- 
stances which the gentleman had conceived could only be known 
to himself. Monsieur de Sartines having thus excited attention, 
put this extraordinary question to him :—“ Sir, are you a man of 
courage?” The gentleman, still astonished at the singularity of 
such an interrogatory, demanded the reason why he put such a 
= adding, that no man ever doubted his courage. M. de 

ines replied: “Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered this 
night! If you are a man of courage, you must go to yeur hotel 
and retire at the usual hour; but do not fall asleep. Neither will it 
be proper for you to look under the bed, or into any of the closets. 
You must place your portmanteau in its usual situation near your 
bed, and discover no suspicion. . Leave what remains to me. If, 
however, you do not feel your courage sufficient to bear you out, I 
will find a person who shall personate you, and. go to bed in your 
stead. After further explanation, which convinced the gentleman 
that M. de Sartines’s intelligence was accurate, he refused to be 
personated, and formed a resolution literally to follow the direc- 
tions. He went to bed at his usual hour; at half past twelve (the 
time mentioned by M. de Sartines), the door burst open, and three 
men entered with a dark lantern, daggers and pistols. The gen- 
tleman perceived one of them to be his own servant. They rifled 
his portmanteau, and settled the plan of putting him to death. The 
gentleman hearing all this, was under great perturbation of mind. 
At the moment the villains were preparing to commit the horrid - 
deed, four police officers, acting under M. de Sartines’s orders, 
concealed under the bed and in the closet, rushed out and seized 
the offenders with the property in their possession, and in the act 
of preparing to commit the murder. Thus the perpetration of the 
atrocious deed was prevented, and sufficient evidence obtained to 
convict the offenders. M. de Sartines’s intelligence enabled him 
to — this robbery and murder ; which, but for the accuracy 
of the system, would probably have been carried into execution. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
1 AM LONELY. 


BY G. M. BUNN. 


I am lonely—I am lonely, 
With thousands round my way; 
And my weary heart is sinking 
‘Neath its burden day by day. 
My feelings and my sorrows, 
My cares are all my own; 
And thus though crowds are round my path, 
Still I am‘all alone. 


Iam weary—I am weary 
Of the heavy load I bear: 
This load of bitter sorrow— 
This heavy weight of care. 
0, must I ever struggle thus 
Along life’s dreary road, 
Till death with gentle hand shall take 
From me this galling load? 


Iam mourning—sadly mourning 
That my cherished hopes are o’er, 

Which o’er my life a radiance shed 
That it may know no more; 

They have perished like the flowers, 
Which beneath a summer sky 

Expand their silken leaves, but fade 
When winter draweth nigh. 


Iam longing—I am longing 
For the hour when death shall come 

To bear me to that better world— 
That fairer, brighter home, 

Where grief and sorrow come not, 
And tears are known no more: 

But joys like fadeless flowers bloom 
Upon that radiant shore. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY PATIENT. 


A PHYSICIAN’S REMINISCENCE. 


BY WALTER DANFORTH. 


Ir was late in the evening of the 25th of April, 182-, that a 
letter was put into my hands bearing in large characters on the 
envelope the words “private and confidential,” and franked by 
Sir Graham Welburne, M. P. It ran thus: 


“Dear Docror,—My travelling carriage will be at your door 
at ten o’clock to-morrow for the purpose of conveying you down 
to my house, about ten miles from town, where your services will 
be required. Let me implore you not to permit any engagement 
short of life or death, to prevent you from coming at the time and 
in the manner I have indicated. Your presence is required on 
matters of special importance, and I may add of special confidence. 
I shall, if possible, meet you on the road, that you may be to 
some extent prepared for the duties that will await you. 

“T am, etc., etc. Granam Wexpurne.” 


This communication, as the reader will imagine, threw me into 
a maze of conjectures. I anticipated being introduced to some 
scene of distress, and from the ‘special confidence intimated in the 
baronet’s note I could conceive of nothing but family discord as 
the occasion of it. 

I made every arrangement, and without intimating to my wife 
my destination, jumped into the pea-green chariot and four the 
moment it arrived, the next morning, and was presently whirled 
out of town at the rate of twelve miles the hour. I did not meet 
Sir Graham as his letter had led me to suspect. On reaching the 
park gates, the reeking horses were drawn up, the groom behind 
leaped down, opened the carriage door, and with a bow told me 
that the baronet wished me to alight at the gates and walk up the 
avenue to the house. Of course I acquiesced, full of amazement 
at the apparent mystery which attended my movements. I walked 
up the long avenue, ascended the steps which led to the hall door, 
and even pushed it open without encountering a soul. On ring- 
ing, however, an elderly servant appeared, and inquired respect- 
fully “if I was the doctor.” I answered in the affirmative, and 
she said Sir Graham was waiting for me in an adjoining room. I 
thought I perceived something unusual in the countenance and 
manner of this woman, as also in the appearance of the groom 
who attended me from town. I was soon, however, in the pres- 
ence of the baronet. The room was lofty and furnished in a style 
of elegance. Busts, statues and valuable paintings graced the 
sides, together with a noble library, containing, I should judge, 
several thousand volumes. I had merely time to cast a hasty 
glance around me, when Sir Graham issued from a door at the 
further end of the library, and advancing towards me hastily, 
shook my hand with cordiality. He wore a flowered, green vel- 
vet dressing-gown, and his shirt wristbands were turned down so 
as to cover the sleeves. I had never seen a finer figure or a more 
expressive countenance, the latter, however, was clouded with a 
mixed expression of sternness and anxiety. 

“Doctor,” said he, in a low tone and with considerable agita- 
tion, “ I have sent for you on a most melancholy errand. I have 
infinite confidence in your experience and secrecy, of both of 
which I am unfortunately compelled to avail myself.” 

He paused, and looked full at me. I bowed, and he continued : 

«You may have heard surmises about Lady Mary and myself. 
We have occasioned considerable speculation recently, I believe. 
I now find that the time has arrived when I must explain all. 
You have met her ladyship occasionally, I believe ?” 

I replied that I had. 

“ Did you ever observe any peculiarity in her deportment ?” 

I looked, at a loss to understand him. 


“I—I mean, did you ever observe anything peculiar ia the 
expression of her features ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Doctor,” said he, in a voice of great agitation, and grasping 
my arm with nervous energy, “there is no time to lose. One word 

~ will explain all. It is horrible torture to me, but I can conceal it 
no longer. You must be told the truth at once. My wife is insane!” 

He gasped rather than spoke the last word, and instantly cov- 
ered his face with both his hands, his whole frame shaking with 
agitation. We were both silent for a moment,—I with amaze- 
ment, and he from the intensity of his emotion. 

“Do you use the word in its literal, its medical sense ?”’ said 
I, finally. 

“Yes, I do. I mean that I am wedded to a mad woman !” 

I implored him to restrain his feelings, which he finally succeed- 
ed in doing to a certain extent. Arrangements were immediately 
made for me to see the unhappy Lady Mary. I visited her in the 
drawing-room, alone, Sir Graham refused to accompany me. I 
conversed with her nearly half an hour. As far as I could 
judge from appearances, the lady was as perfectly sane as I con- 
sidered myself. I could detect no wildness of the eye, no incohe- 
rence of speech, no peculiarity of deportment, nothing but an air 
of anxiety. At the expiration of the half hour I returned to the 
library and to the baronet. 

“ Well, doctor, am I right or wrong in“my awful suspicions ?”’ 
inquired Sir Graham, trembling from head to foot, as we stood in 
the bow window of his library. 

I shook my head and informed him of the substance of the con- 
versation which had passed between us. He sighed deeply, and 
covered his eyes for a moment with his hands. 

“Is she ever violent ?” I asked. 

“No. Would to Heaven she were. Anything but this dread- 
ful monotony of melancholy madness. The dreadful conviction 
Jorces itself upon me that I must separate from her. I can scarce- 
ly control my feelings at the thought, the maddening thought that 
my sweet wife must be banished from my bosom, from her home, 
and become the inmate of a—of a—” He ceased abruptly, appar- 
ently overcome by the dreadful suggestion. 

“Doctor,” he continued, after a few moments’ pause, while a 
wild smile shot across his features, “I know I am acting impru- 
dently in disclosing a secret to you unnecessarily; but I know it 
will be safe with you !” 

I bowed and listened in breathless wonder. My flesh crept all 
over as he continued. I had been from the first the dupe of a 
madman. His eye was fixed upon me with a fiendish expression. 
I was almost deprived of utterance, and was startled back to con- 
sciousness by a loud laugh from the baronet. He was pointing at 
me, with his hand and finger raised so that they almost touched 
my face, with a derisive air. 

The secret of Sir Graham was a pretended discovery of a new 
method of converting useless substances into tallow for the pur- 
pose of making candles, which when carried into effect would yield 
him a revenue of forty thousand pounds a year. That the king 
had employed every means to compel him to disclose it, and be- 
cause he could not, he had sent spies to watch his movements, and 
if possible discover cause sufficient to arrest him for high treason ! 
Ail this shocking nonsense he told me in a serious, energetic tone 
of voice. 

“ But,” he continued, “I have not disclosed this great secret to 
you for notging. It became necessary that I should develope a 
new source of independence; and thank Heaven it is found at 
last! Both you and the world will ere long hear much of the 
causes which have induced me to apply myself to the develop- 
ment of this new source of wealth !” 

I allowed him to ramble on as he pleased, devising, meanwhile, 
in my mind the best measures to pursue under these unfortunate 
circumstances. I thought it on the whole, best not to alarm his 
suspicions by any overt act, but to take my departure as quickly 
and as quietly as possible, and on reaching London to communi- 
cate with his brother-in-law, Mr. Cavendish, with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance, and take measures to secure the safety, not 
only of the baronet, but also of his unfortunate lady. 

“Well, Sir Graham,” said I, “I must leave you, for I have 
many engagements in town.” 

“Mind megdoctor,” said he, abruptly, his features assuming a 
strange expression ; “with reference to Lady Mary, I will have 
no violence used !” 

I assured him not, with unaffected amazement. We walked to- 
gether, arm-in-arm, down to the park gates, and as I stepped into 
the carriage, the baronet said, with strenuous emphasis : 

“ Of course, doctor, I hold you personally responsible for what- 
ever measures are adopted, and shall await your return with 
anxiety.” 

I jumped in rather hastily and the chariot drove off. 

“ Hallo! hark ye, fellow! Stop! stop!” shouted the baronet. 
“ Stop or Z’U fire!” 

The postilion, on hearing these last alarming words, instanta- 
neously drew up. I looked through the window and beheld Sir 
Graham hurrying towards us, fury in his features, and a pocket- 
pistol in his right hand. 

“Good Heavens !” I exclaimed, “what can be the meaning of 
this extraordinary conduct, Sir Graham ?” 

“I suspect you intend violence against me, doctor.” 

“ Against you; against anybody! You are dreaming, sir!” 


* Ah, I see further into your designs than you imagine. You 
wish to extract from me my secret for your own exclusive advan- 
tage. So mark me, if you come again to the hall you shall not 
return alive !” 

He strode haughtily away, waved his hand to the postilion, and 
we soon lost sight of the unhappy lunatic. 


During the next few weeks, I visited, together with the most 
eminent physician in London, the family of Sir Graham almost 
daily. His malady broke out into violent paroxysms, rendering 
restraints of a very severe character often necessary. His bodily 
health continued to improve, but in his eye was the expression of 
settled insanity. His case assumed a different aspect almost daily, 
and I confess, that with the experienced physician to whom I have 
alluded, I began to think that there was little reasonable hope of 
his recovery. But he did recover, and in a most singular manner ; 
and in order to explain the cause of his recovery, I must detail 
briefly the reasons of his aberration, as I subsequently ascertained 
them through the public prints. . 

It seems that very soon after his marriage his solicitor suddenly 
travelled to the continent after him, to communicate to him the 
startling, but to the baronet, ridiculous intelligence that a stranger 
was laying claim to all he held in the world, of title and of for- 
tune. He treated the information with contemptuous indifference, 
and the solicitor left him, entirely re-assured by the baronet’s con- 
fidence. Nothing more was heard for some months, until one 
evening, as Sir Graham was dining at his club, a letter, purport- 
ing to come from the solicitor of the person preferring the claim, 
was placed in his hands, stating the stranger’s whole claim, and 
finally roused the baronet from his lethargy. Several passages of 
it tallied strangely with some passages of Sir Graham’s family his- 
tory. He instantly consulted his solicitor, by whom his worst sus- 
picions were aggravated. Not that the lawyer considered his 
client’s case desperate, but he assured him that a harassing and 
ruinous litigation and public exposure were inevitable. This sense 
of danger pressed upon Sir Graham’s feclings to a fearful extent. 
He anxiously concealed from his lady the terrible jeopardy in 
which everything he possessed on earth was placed, and the con- 
stant effort and constraint, the withering anxiety, the long con- 
tinued apprehensions of ruin, at length disordered and finally over- 
threw his intellect, leaving him as I have already described him— 
the ruin of a once accomplished and gifted man. To support his 
claim, every quarter was ransacked for evidence by the zealous 
attorney of the new man, and often in a highly indelicate and of- 
fensive manner. This was the condition of things when I was 
sent for by the baronet. The contest respecting the title and es- 
tates went on as rapidly as possible. The stranger’s pretensions 
consisted of an alleged earlier right under the entail. 

On Monday, just two months after I was first called to see Sir 
Graham, the trial of the important cause which was to decide tho 
proprietorship of his title and possessions came on. The baronet 
was in court, notwithstanding his malady. He could not have 
been kept away without employing violence. Great interest was 
excited, and the court was crowded at an early hour. I occupied 
a seat by the side of Sir Graham. The counsel took their seats— 
six in the interest of the baronet and three in that of his opponent. 
A special jury was sworn. The judge took his seat on the bench, 
the case was called, and the witnesses summoned. The junior 
counsel for the plaintiff rose to open the pleadings. He was pro- 
ceeding in his statement of the case when his client’s attorney was 
conducted through the immense crowd with the assistance of an 
officer, and made his appearance within the bar, pale and agitated. 
The plaintiff had been found dead in his bed, on that morning, 
having died from excesses committed at a tavern dinner on the 
evening previous. He died single, leaving no heirs, and there was 
of course an end to the whole matter, which had been attended with 
so much misery to us all. As I observed before, I was sitting 
beside the baronet. He watched all the proceedings with the in- 
tensest interest. On hearing the announcement of his adverse 
claimant’s death, he rose up, and with a Yo which re-echoed 
through the court-room, fell again, senseless»»into my arms. He 
was borne out into the air, and on recovering, was no longer a 
lunatic. His prostration was, however, complete. The relaxation 
from the constant tension of muscle and excitement of nerve to 
which he had been for weeks subject, left him as weak as a child. 
But he gave unequivocal evidence of his restoration to reason, 
and in six weeks afterwards I had the satisfaction of beholding 
one of the most brilliant and accomplished gentlemen I ever knew 
enjoying complete health, and restored once more to society and 
the companionship of his beautiful wife. 

A HEROIC WOMAN, 

In the year 1786, the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta 
sent as a present, a costly bracelet of rubies to Madame Frenoy, a 
Frenchjady of great beauty, in token of her extraordinary and 
gallant conduct when an Algerine corsair attacked the vessel in 
which she was a passenger. This lady was in a polacre, bound to 
Genoa, and the Algerine, eoming alongside, poured in a broadside, 
and grapling with her, a number of the Algerines boarded her, 
sword in hand. The crew were about to submit to the enemy, 
when Madame du Frenoy snatched a sabre from a wounded sailor, 
and wielded it with astonishing courage and effect. The crew, 
animated and inspired by such an unexpected example of female 
valor, fought with enthusiasm, killed several of the pirates, and 
drove the remainder back to their own vessel. When this lady 
reached the shore, she was everywhere greeted with acclamations 
by the populace. The Marquis de St. Christeaux waited upon her, 
and with his own hands placed a crown of laurel on her head, and 
a portrait of her was taken for the queen of France.—Sat. Gazette. 
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HOW TO GET RICH. 


It is amusing to read the advertisements in the papers, which 
hold out great inducements for an immediate fortune. But few 
persons will be found simple enough to enclose even a “three 
cent stamp,” which, in some cases, is all that is required to gain 
the desired information. The more ping sages, however, are 
content with nothing short of a “dollar,” to allow them to unfold 
the “secret” which, once possessed, opens the way to riches. 

, young men, of these delusive baits, and remember that 
success is but the result of well-directed industry. This truth lies 
at the foundation of every fortune, which yields the highest satis- 
faction to its owner.—Lifs Illustrated. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE ANIMATED PICTURES. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


' Aone my college friends, there is one who has become rich,— 
a common event, you will say. Perhaps so; but what is more, 
this friend is neither a rogue nor a simpleton; and what is better 
still, he continues to visit me, though I have no other equipage 
than the omnibus of the quarter. In fact, Arthur Lebel is not an 
ordinary man. He has never received prizes for themes ; he reads 
Dante, and not Paul de Kock. So, at the Bourse, he passes for a 
poet or an idealist, designations evidently identical, and which are 
applied indifferently to all those who do not believe that everybody 
has dined when they emerge from Vefour’s restaurant. However, 
Arthur Lebel gives balls and earns a hundred thousand francs per 
year, and he is therefore at heart an estimable man, who wants 
only a little selfishness to be a man of the world. 

I went to see him a few days since; he gave me to read a letter 
received the night beforé, in which a young painter was recom- 
mended to him, who desired a place in his office; the demand 
would have appeared extravagant to any one clsa 

“ Have you given him the place?” asked E. 

“Of course; he needed it.” 

« And do you know him ?”’ 

“T saw him this morning.” 

“ A copy of the portrait of Van Dyck, I suppose. Long hair, 
a red beard, and his coat buttoned up to the throat?” 

“ Not at all; a young man, blushing like a school-boy, scraping 
the floor with the tips of his toes, and looking for courage in his 
hat; sad, and a little pale, for he is just recovering from a severe 
illness.” 

“T understand you; one of those sublime simpletons of twenty 
years, who look upon life as an epic poem, pass in the world for 
stupid because they cannot make up their minds to be only witty, 
and who dare not eat at the table of the fortunate, for fear of 
appearing poor or badly brought up.” 

“We will verify this, for he dincs with us to-day.” 

“Then I will remain.” 

The young artist arrived exactly at the appointed hour ; there is 
nothing like the punctuality of people who have no watch. Arthur 
Lebel had the good sense not to introduce us to each other, so that 
we had no commonplaces or falsehoods to say; dinner was 
announced, and we seated ourselves at the table. The young 
man seemed at first unwilling to look, or hear, or speak ; never- 
theless, after the first course, he began to see, at the second he 
listened, at the dessert he recovered his speech. We interrogated 
him then, and he told us his story in a few words. 

When very young, he dreamed of those artists of olden time, 
who, after having labored sixty years neglected or despised, died 
leaving a name which became a religion, and had wished to take 
up the cross like them, that he also might be worshipped after 
death. But his courage had failed at the very outset. 

“Who knows whether labor would not have given it to you?” 
said Lebel. 

“O, no, sir, for it was not weakness but ardor which ruined me. 
T could not regulate the study of art at will; as soon as I touched 
it, it carried me away. It was like the passionof a gambler. Art 
was for me the tunic of Nessus; hardly had I clasped it around 
me than it clung to me, and I could take it off only with my flesh 
and blood. My reason nearly gave way in the struggle.” 

“How ? this illness from which you have just recovered ?” 

“Was the effect of the fascinations of painting.” 

We both rested our élbows on the table, as if to signify that we 
were awaiting the story, and the young man resumed, slightly 
blushing : 

“The hallucinations of music are often spoken of, but the 
ecstacies into which we may be thrown by painting are not so 
well known. More than one traveller remembers that, when in 
Italy, after having long admired the composition, design and 
coloring of some great master, the canvass suddenly seemed to 
become animated, and the personages detached thems¢lves from 
it like phantoms. I had myself several times experienced this 
fascination, but it had always been brief, and, so to speak, volun- 
tary. I had given myself up to it as to a dream which we know 
to be a dream, and by which we allow ourselves to be enthralled ; 
a species of scenic representations which the imagination some- 
times gives within us, and at which we are present as spectators. 

“One evening, after having long studied a skeleton and drawn 
it in every posture, I had surrounded myself with works on physi- 
ognomy, and was secking to penctrate the secret of this science 
which guages the heart by the countenance. I was absorbed in 
the comparison of the observations made and the results obtained 
by different authors ; my application was as entire as human ap- 
plication can be. No remembrance came to disturb me; for, a 
stranger to the world, occupied for several months with my studies 
alone, my mind had become like those shaded and motionless 
waters which reflect all objects in their lowest depths. Two o’clock 
in the morning suddenly sounded from the distant clock; this 
sound seemed to break the charm which separated me from the 
exterior world, and I aroused myself from my long reverie and 
looked around me. 

“My lamp, without my noticing it, had insensibly grown dim, 
and was almost extinct. 
reddish light which illuminated my attic with singular hues, like 
those of the setting sun. My skeleton, with a Greek cap over its 
ear and a Turkish pipe in its mouth, grinned in a corner that 
horrible smile which the painters of the middle ages have ex- 
pressed with so much energy; limbs of plaster, suspended from 
the ceiling, waved in the night winds, and in the distance, a faint 


Surrounded by a brown halo, it cast a. 


hum, a few dying murmurs, were heard, the last sounds of the 
great city about to fall asleep. 

“While my attention had been sustained, I had not perceived 
my fatigue; but once aroused from my meditations, I felt some- 
thing like the swimmer who, on quitting deep water where he has 
long been sporting without growing weary, suddenly feels his limbs 
relax and the languor of exhaustion seize his whole being. It 
seemed as if my attic was vacillating around me; my head swam, 
my hair seemed cold, and my feet lost sensation. Almost im- 
mediately I was seized with a dizziness which surrounded me with 
a thousand fiery circles. I saw the books on my table dance, the 
skeleton extend his hand to a bust of Niobe and begin to waltz 
with it; my little tubes of colors sprang upon my palette, forming 
grotesque quadrilles, and my pencils, arrayed in symmetrical rays, 
began to revolve like artificial suns around my easel. 

“ Bewildered, I closed my eyes and gave myself up to a sort of 
half swoon, during which everything was in confusion before me. 
I cannot tell how long this singular situation lasted, but after a 
long crisis, like that which a sick man experiences before he comes 
out of the delirium of a fever, everything cleared up, and I found 
myself standing in the middle of my room. 

“Tt was broad day. The sun was throwing long rays on the 
paintings that encumbered my narrow apartment, and it seemed 
to me that each had assumed an expression of life which I had 
never before remarked. The canvass moved—the outlines became 
moro decided. I found myself standing opposite the portrait of my 
great aunt, who, with her eyes cast down and her fan half raised, 
seemed to be playing modesty ; her mouth suddenly trembled, and 
I heard these words fall from her lips : 

“Speak to my parents, sir!’ 

“I stood with my head forward, motionless, bewildered, not 
knowing whether I was dreaming or not, when a voice behind 
me said: 

“ «What do you think of me? 

“T turned; it was the portrait of my cousin, the sub-lieutenant, 
who, with his head and shoulders projecting, his glossy mous- 
taches and eye as blue as porcelain, had addressed to me this 
question. I had not yet recovered from my surprise, when a 
thousand other questions, a thousand other exclamations resound- 
ed in my ears ; all the portraits suspended to the walls of my attic 
were speaking. 

“T sat down in terror, and cast around me a bewildered glance. 
I was nevertheless wide awake, I distinctly recognized my attic, I 
inhaled the morning breeze and the fragrance of my heliotrope ; all 
this was not a dream. I continued, however, to hear the voices of 
my portraits, to sce the canvass agitated and alive. The prodigy 
was so clear, so indisputable, that by degrees I became accustomed 
to it. The most singular fact ceases to surprise you when once 
established, for the evidence compels you to accept it. I rose 
again and walked a few steps around my room, listening to the 
fifty voices which mingled, were confounded, and incessantly re- 
commenced the same phrase or word. One would have thought 
it a reunion of tame parrots or a circle of the fashionable world. 

“¢ Accursed painters,’ exclaimed I at last, ‘who have given 
their pictures but a single ideal’ 

“And turning towards two indistinct portraits which time had 
nearly effaced : 

“QO my father, and my beloved mother, why did not the pencil 
reproduce your whole souls in your smiles, instead of nailing to 
your lips some merely civil phrase? And you, my pretty Theresa, 
could not that German dauber have given your mouth some ex- 
pression besides that eternal ah! of polite astonishment !’ 

“ At this moment my eyes fell on a little miniature, the master- 
piece of a great artist; it was the portrait of my dearest friend and 
all which remained to me of him. An animated hue passed over 
his lips, they opened and spoke vaguely of the profound melan- 
choly of earth, of a better world where life does not deceive; then 
recalling affecting remembrances, he recited to me in a low tone 
some verses written upon a woman whom he had loved and lost. 
Already his tremulous voice softened, and I felt two tears glisten 
beneath my eyelashes, when the exclamations of my family por- 
traits redoubled and aroused me, in spite of myself, from my 
emotion.: I shook my fist at my great aunt, my uncle and all my 
cousins, crying out to them to be silent, but uselessly; the sweet 
voice of my friend was lost amid their noisy sentences. 

“ O, who will deliver me,’ exclaimed I, ‘from these @rgan-pipes 
which emit but one sound and deafen me! Why have I not here, 
instead of these coarse imitations, the poetic conceptions of our 
divine masters ?” 

“ Suddenly a thought seized me. 

“«The museum! the museum!’ I could pronounce only these 
two words, and was overcome with joy. 0, to hear the voices of 
the Virgins of Raphael, the Christs of Titian and Corregio, the 
Holy Martyrs of Dominichino. Thy shepherds, O Poussin! the 
gay refrains of thy shepherds, chanting beneath the groves of 
Arcadia, beside a tomb overgrown with ivy! Silence, miserable 
portraits—silence, stupid echoes! ‘The muscum! the museum !’ 
And I rushed into the street to hasten to the Louvre. 

“On going out I ran against a porter who was carrying a large 
picture with its head down. It was the beautiful marchioness 
whom I had scen a few months before, asking alms for prisoners 
and orphans. Her month was half open; I thought she was 
about to pronounce some holy word. I stopped, already edified, 
when she uttered a name which made me start. It was that of 
her dressmaker. 

“TI re-commenced my race, still under the dominion of the same 
hallucination. On passing by the stall of a picture-dealer, I heard 
lamentable cries from old, smoky pictures, which filled the narrow 
shop. A Naiad, by Boucher, stationed at the door, was weeping 
over her powdered coiffure, exposed to the dripping from an 


eaves-trough, and a shepherd in rose-colored satin, by Watteau, 
demanded to re-enter, exclaiming that he was afraid of the horses. 

“<T hope the museum is not closed,’; said I, redoubling my 
pace; ‘I hope they are not already preparing‘its halls for the ex- 
hibition, and rolling up a Salvator Rosa to ‘give place to an M. 
Cabassol. Especially do I hope they are not repairing tho irre- 
parable galleries. For there are two things in Paris on which one 
can never rely—the streets, which are constantly being repaved, 
and the public edifices, which are always closed. But no, every- 
body is entering freely to-day ; it is a day of public admission.’ 

“T followed one of my neighbors who had just’ introduced’ him- 
self with the passport of a foreigner and a piece of thirty sous. I 
showed my card, I pressed both hands of the door-keeper; but for 
the delay I should have entranced him. I mounted the stairs, and 
the whirlwinds of sound began to reach me; I approached and 
the door opened. No, human tongue can never express what I 
expericnsed. There was a tempest of voices enough to craze me. 
Discordant songs, foreign languages, forgotten axioms, the accents 
of all ages, threats, prayers, loves, contests, sounds of heaven, 
sounds of the sea, all these rolled confusedly through these vast 
saloons like a hurricane! I stopped, pale, haggard and trembling 
in every limb; I was like a traveller led by night to a forsaken 
spot, who finds himself suddenly at a dance of witches. 

“Meanwhile the desire to penetrate these galleries prevailed 
over everything else ; as on a battle-field, the firing, the clashing 
of arms, the neighing of the horses and the smell of blood influence 
you, so this tumult, these murmurs, these songs which intermingled 
and resounded through the halls, attracted me in spite of myself. 

“QO, if I can only reach the Italian gallery! thought I. 

“And at last resolving upon an effort, I closed my ears with 
both hands and began to run. No misfortune happened to me in 
traversing the French gallery. I heard only a dull and monotonous 
buzzing, like that of a dozen water-mills ; these were the Romans 
of David reciting tirades from the tragedy of the empire; but on 
arriving at the Dutch school, I slipped; one of my hands left my 
ear, and a hundred clamorous voices penetrated my brain. On 
the right, on the left, it was only abusive language and the songs 
of drunkards; I was in the midst of the paintings of Teniers. I 
turned, but the Naiads of Rubens beckoned to me with rude laugh- 
ter. Everywhere around me I perceived only handsome soldiers 
proudly resting on their left sides with caps over their ears; great 
noblemen with full faces. It seemed as if I had been transported 
to one of those cabarets of Amsterdam, where the exiled princes 
and ruined gentlemen of the age of Louis XIV. learned practical 
philosophy between a pot of beer and a bar-maid. But what 
especially struck me in the midst of this tumult, was to see the 
young artists tranquilly seated and painting, while the attendant, 
with his hands behind him, was slowly pacing the gallery and 
recommending me not to run so fast. 

“ At the first instant I heard only a lively and mocking murmur. 
Tho Cupids of Albano were pointing to the Angels of Raphael, 
who were concealing themselves, ashamed, beneath their wings. 
But as I advanced, the murmurs increased. In vain I turned on 
every side, I perceived only women! on the right, on the left, 
above, below, there were only rosy mouths talking or singing, 
coquettish heads nodding, velvet checks blushing to be scen, soft 


’ looks which summoned one to approach. Only it seemed to mo 


that, at intervals, a ravishing melody rose from all the pictures, 
and a harmonious echo resounded through the long gallery; but 
that lasted only a moment. Almost insensibly the noisy confu- 
sion returned, and then there was an inexplicable mingling of 
religious thoughts and profane exclamations, a grotesque conflict 
between heaven and earth, an eternal debate between God and 
Satan. 

“ This tumult, less noisy than that of the Flemish school, was 
even more painful. The ear was not wounded, but one experienced 
a sort of inward headache; it was like a sound within the soul. 
All emotions, all interest, awoke and struggled for the mastery ; 
one felt himself at once a pagan and a Christian. The conflict 
between mind and matter was transferred from the pietures to 
myself. I was then uncertain, palpitating, not knowing which to 
listen to of these opposing voices which called me with equal 
sweetness ; I would have paid with the rest of my life for a little 
order and peace ; I cried with fury : 

“Silence, Cupids! silence, miserable Olympians! Let me 
hear thee, O Christ! Speak to me, Mary, mother of angels, star 
of Paradise !’ 

“ And I went from one picture to another in despair; I threw 
myself at the feet of the beautiful gardener’s wife; I extended 
supplicating hands to the archangel Michael; I conjured Raphael 
himself, who contemplated me with head inclined. He was per- 
haps about to reply, when I felt a hand laid on my shoulder. I 
turned ; I was surrounded by soldiers to whom the attendant was 
pointing me out. I attempted to escape them, but the same instant 
a dizziness made everything disappear, and I fainted. When I 
recovered consciousness, I was in an insane hospital, and was told 
that I had been deranged for three months. All was then explained 
to me, and I comprehended that I must renounce painting.” 

“ And this was doubtless a great sorrow,” said Arthur Lebel ; 
“you passed six weeks at least in cursing the fate which compelled 
you to quit your sun to descend to prosaic life ?” 

“T passed six weeks in learning arithmetic, and at the end of 
that time procured a letter of recommendation to you.” 4 

I took the hand of the young artist and pressed it in mine. 

“ Sir,” cried I, “we shall be friends. You have not mistaken 


enthusiasm for genius and have preferred possessing common 
sense to being a great man! God protect you! you are a rare soul. 
As for happiness, be not anxious, you will find it; for you have 
sought it as Christ has told us to seck the truth, with a simple 
heart !” 
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JAMES R. ANDERSON, 


MR. JAMES R. ANDERSON. 

The accompanying portrait, drawn expressly for the Pictorial 
by Mr. Charles Barry, is from a photograph taken for us by 
Messrs. Meade Brothers of New York, and is presented as an ex- 
cellent likeness of Mr. Anderson, one of the first actors of the age. 
During his recent engagement at the National Theatre in this city, 
he won new laurels, and added to that popularity which he already 
enjoyed in our critical community. Mr. Anderson is a native of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He is in the prime of life, and has a fine 
and expressive face and acommanding figure. Liberally educated 
at the high school in Edinburgh, and afterwards studying under 
Dr. Ferguson, he chose the stage as a profession in early life, re- 
solved to qualify himself, by hard study, for the commanding 
sition he long since attained. In the process of developing his 
powers and familiarizing himself with the requirements of the 
drama, he confined himself for a long time to the provincial boards 
of England, Ireland and Scotland. After figuring as a leading 
actor, he became manager of a theatrical circuit, and conducted it 
with great spirit and success for several years. In 1837, while 
supporting Mr. Macready in a star engagement, he made such an 
impression on that eminent tragedian, that he offered him a prom- 
inent position at Covent Garden Theatre, London. Mr. Anderson 
immediately accepted the proposal, and, after a brilliant debut, 
became a permanent favorite with the metropolitan audicnce. In 
the plays of Shakspeare, which Mr. Macready produced with the 
original text, and at a great expense, Mr. Anderson shared with 
him the applause of the public. Although the part of Claude 
Melnotte was written expressly for Macready, yet when Mr. An- 
derson assumed it, the critics admitted that he was superior to the 
original representative. We first saw him in this part, and al- 
though we have seen many performers in the same role, we are 
still of the opinion we then held, that Mr. Anderson is the best 
Claude Melnotte on the stage. The fire, fervor and vigor he 
throws into it, realize the author’s idea, and sweep away the spec- 
tator in a flood of sympathy, fairly drowning those moral objec- 
tions to the dramatist’s creation which intrude themselves on the 
mind when the part is entrusted to a less exalted interpreter. A 
critic said of his unexampled success in this character: “ It was 
not that Mr. Anderson’s conception was superior to Macready’s, 
bat that he has what that finished gentleman cannot claim—youth, 
fire and spirit! qualities essential to the character. Macready, 
who, as a polished artist, has no superior living, acted the charac- 
ter, Mr. Anderson not only acts but /ooks it.” Under the late 
Madame Vestris’s management of Covent Garden, Mr. Anderson 


wa: for three years a leading attaché of the house, and when Mr. 
Macready loft for the United States, he took the parts which he 
vacated, both in the old drama and in the new pieces written for 


Macready, with complete success. With the memory of Kean 
fresh, and with that of Macready undisturbed, fora young 
actor, following so closely in their footsteps, to create enthusiasm 
by his conceptions of Hamlet, Othello, , Romeo, etc., was 
indeed a triumph; nor can we wonder that, years ago, Mr. Mi 
cready predicted that he would one day be the greatest actor in 
England. On the eve of his first visit to the United States, a few 
years since, he played Hamlet, the most difficult character in the 
range of drama, before the queen and such an audience as a royal 
visit to the theatre always assembles, in a style of excellence 
electritied the house and drew forth the warmest eulogies of 
tie press. His first tour in this country was a series of triumphs. 
He visited all our principal cities on the Atlantic seaboard, at the 
west and the southwest, and everywhere proved attractive. The 
critics were all but unanimous in his favor. His subsequent en- 
gagements have been even more successful. Mr. Anderson’s ver- 
satility is very great, his repertoire embracing some of the strong- 
est contrasts of character on the stage. He possesses, in an un- 
rivalled degree, the power of identifying himself with the character 
he assumes, and of completely fascinating, magnetizing, as it were, 
the attention of an audience, no matter how diversified in taste 
and character. This is because his impersonations bear the stamp 
of: trath—and truth, in the dramatic art at least, never fails to pro- 
duce an impression. The most unthinking observer recognizes 
the image of feelings, passions and emotions, which are a part of 
his own heritage. Mr. Anderson never forgets himself fora single 
instant on the s , or rather, to speak more correctly, he forgets 
himself entirel oemhens the character he assumes. There are 
no moments a bon Anderson the actor is before us—it is always 
Hamlet, or Othello, or Melnotte, or Benedict, as the case may be. 
And when an actor succeeds in producing this impression of reali- 
ty on his auditors, he generally fluences those engaged with him 
in the business of the stage. Mr. Anderson is supported during 
his present tour in the States, by Miss Agnes Elisworthy, a lady, 
who, though she has not long been in the profession, we believe, 
yet possesses great histrionic power, enhanced by the effects of an 


q 


attractive person. 


cessful. 


of the New York critics, but it produces 
the effect for which it was evidently writ- 
ten—being pre-eminently an acting play. 


JAFFIER ALEE MOMAMMED, 
THE REIS OF KEYERPOOR, UPPER SCINDE. 
This gentleman on this page, not re- 
markable for his beauty, but got up in a 
ee style of gorgeous oriental magnificence as 
RN to costume, is quite a noted character, and 
\ has lately produced an immense sensation 
in England by his presence and by his 
disputes with the East India Company. 
The + ager at issue between this prince 
and the company is of a simple character, 


him, and he put forth a claim to his late father-in law’s pension. 
For several years the matter was litigated between the prince and 
the authorities in India and in England, and in 1844 he visited 


that the company has acted, in this case, with generosity or can- 
dor, as the representative of the dethroned family. The prince, 
like Ali Morrad, of Khyrpore, appears once more to urge his case 
upon the justice and the good feeling of the English public. He 
is a noble looking, fine man, right royal in his mien, but evidently 
something the worse for suffering from mal-treatment at the hands 
of the East India Company, who lopped off about $450,000 a 
year of his income, and left him about $600,000 a year, which -he 


» one night, in conse- 


now possesses, and which enables him to seek justice for the wrong 
that has been done 
him, to visit Eng- 
land and Ireland, 
and behold what is 
to be seen in these 
countries. His hair 
has become gray— 
not from age, but 
from troubles. His 
age is not more than 
forty-five years. We 
understand it 
changed its color in 


quence of the fright 
and annoyance 
caused to him by the 
East India Compa- 
ny. He wears an 
emerald ring on his 
finger, “the Moun- 
tain of Fire,” which 
is valued at £40,- 
000; and his sword- 
bearer, a Polochee, 
of the name of Po- 
loo—a smart, wiry 
Eastern—carries the 
famous sword of 
Tamerlane, the con- 
queror of India, 
which the Reis val- 
ues at $100,000, and 
which is an innocent 
looking scimitar, in 
ashagreen scabbard, 
elaborately cnamel- 
led in d style, 
and the temper and 
power of which are 
said to be unparal- 
leled in the entire ar- 
mory of the East. Its 
blade is as sharp as 
that of a razor, and 
cuts its way aes 
every obstacle with- 
out much effort on 
the part of him who 
uses it. He is a 
Mohammedan in re- 
ligion, and strict in 
the ebservance of 
the Prophet’s rules ; 
and, at night, his 
faithful sword-bear- 
er, the Polochec, 
sleeps across the 
door of his bed- 
chamber, whilst he 

his highness, 
and safely protects 
the inestimable 
sword of Tamerlane. 
With regard to the 
sword, we should 
state that the blade 


throughout is cuii- 


ously watered in a 


During their New 
York engagement she was eminently suc- 
During his present visic, Mr. 
Anderson has appeared before us in the 
character of a dramatist, a “ sensation ” 
lay, entitled “Clouds and Sunshine,” 

ing his first offering in this line. It has 
been somewhat severely handled by some 


though it appears likely to cause protract- 
ed disputes. The prince, enjoying no 
longer an independent sovereign authority, 
has a claim to a pension from the British 
Indian Government. But this claim is 
not of an indisputable character. It was 
promised by the East India Company, in 
1800, to the heir apparent of the state, 
which had been absorbed into the British 
dominions, and was regularly paid to him 
and to his son and successor until 1849, 
when the recipient died without male issue, 
leaving no will. His two daughters, how- 
ever, had married the sons of an Indian 
noble, with the understanding that they 
should inherit the property of their father- 
in-law, and that one of them should suc- 
ceed to his title. The question is, wheth- 
er the deceased prince had the right to 
make such an agreement. However, only 
one of his sons-in-law, the subject of our present notice, survived 


London to plead personally his own cause. It does not appear 


most admirahle manner, and that figures and names engraven on 
it are nearly worn from age—but the weapon, though innocent 
looking, is, at the same time, true and trusty. And what affec- 
tions must his highness centre in it, when he values it at the price 
of a large Irish estate! and the emerald ring at the cost of two 
Irish estates! The sword fully bears out the charactor given by 
-writers on India, of the great value, and beauty, and temper, of 
steel blades made in ancient times in the East. His hig!iness is 
most anxious to convey as many inventions as possible in:o his 
kingdom, and for that pu he has ordered an electric telegrapa 
from London, with which he intends to cvanect his fort with his 
capital. He is particularly anxious on the subject of flax manu- 
facturing and lace—but the former chieily, as Scinde, in which 
Keyerpoor is situate, is a great flax growing country, sufficient to 
afford sufficient flax to England and Ireland for the purpose of 
linen. The Reis is resolved to prosecute his suit against the Kast 
India Company for the loss sustained by the spoliation he has 
suffered. He speaks the Persian tongue, and but fow of his suite 
speak a word of English. His revenue arises chiefly from coal 
tax, fishery tax, and tax on land, and, as we have above stated, 
he now about $600,000 a year. The action of the Keis 
and of the queen of Oude in coming all the way from India to 
seek redress at the hands of the British government, shows that 
they are not altogether behind the age in smartness. 
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THE BEGGARS OF PARIS, 


A singular race of beings are the apparently miserable wretches 
who implore your charity in the streets of Paris, with an authori- 
zation from the police prominently displayed to all beholders. Of- 
ten the mutilated creatures, who have just excited your pity and 
benevolence, return to their homes, throw their crutches and ban- 
dages aside, and many miracles are accomplished in an instant. 
The lame walk easily, the blind see, the one-armed have both 
limbs sound again, the hunchbacked lose their deformity, and 
wooden legs are kicked into a corner! A blind man was long 
stationed against a wall on the Boulevards. A young woman, in 
going to her daily occupation, passed the spot every day, and reg- 
nlarly gave the beggar a sou jn passing ; but one day, through pre- 
occupation or forgetfulness, she gave him nothing. No sooner 
had she passed, than the “blind man”’ called out: “ Ha! youhave 
forgotten me to-day, kind lady!” Another beggar, “ afflicted ” in 
like manner, receiving a copper from a gentleman, said: ‘“M 
good sir, couldn’t you give me another in place of this? It’s a 
Belgian sou, and don’t pass here!” On the quay Malaquais an 
old fellow was for some months in the habit of seating him- 
self, with a dog attached to a bit of string. The man exclaimed 
at every moment: “ Pity the blind, if you please—pity the blind !”” 
At length a policeman observed that the beggar had as good sight 
as anybody, and took the cheat before the commissionary of the 
quarter. “Why do you beg?” demanded that functionary. 
“You can see as well an any man.” “ But sir,” replied the fel- 
low, “I never said I was blind. I only cried—‘ pity the blind ’— 
and I meant my dog, which is as blind as a bat. Examine him.” 
The rascal’s wit saved him from punishment. You see that the 
beggars of Paris are as much given to knavery as those of any 


other part of the world.—.NV. Y. Picayune. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. M.—An academy situated near the temple of Apollo Lyceus was termed 
from that reason the Lyceum. It has since become a generic appellation. 

Mecaanic.—The lucifer matches are dipped in a mixture of chlorate of potash 
and sulphuret of antimony. 

of ignis Satuus is ‘ vain” or “ foolish fire.” These me- 

to be p d by the decomposition of animal or vege- 
table ‘matters and are found in marshy places, or in churchyards. They 
are popularly called ‘* Jack-with-the-lantern and Will-o’-the-wisps.”’ 

D E. G.—The practice of carving gems is of remote antiquity, though it is 
doubtful whether the ancients were able to cut the diamond, or use the 
emerald and topaz for sculptural purposes. 

§ 8., Chicago.—It is not known at what period the diving-bell was invented. 
In’ the 16th century, two Greeks let themselves down under water in a large 
inverted kettle, with a light, in the presence of the Emperer Charles V., and 
rose again without being wet. 

Myst10.—The divining-rod is a branch of hazel forked at the end, which, held 
by an adept, b: ae towards the earth of itself, is said to indicate the 

resence of a hidden spring of water, or treasure. There are even yet some 


lievers in it. 
E. R.—Lord George Jeffreys, execrated for his infamous decisions when Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, England, died in the Tower of London, April 


Marine. —Commodore Hull died in Philadelphia, February 13, 1843. 

N. P. J.—The British fitted up Faneuil Hall during their occupancy of Bos- 
ton, in 1775, for a series of private theatricals. Among other pieces, they 

rformed an original farce called ‘* Boston Blockade,” written by General 
ree ne, who was a successful dramatist and elegant scholar. 
es. Washington Street formerly bore several names indicating dif- 
— portions of its length—as Cornhill, Marlborough, Newbury and 
Orange Streets. See first page of this number. 

Qeemenenana —The late Bishop Wainwright, of New York, was actually born 
in Liverpool os a visit of his parents, who were citizens of the United 
States, to Liverpoo! 

W. Carlisle, Pa. While Torquenada was inquisitor-general of Spain, 8000 
victims were committed to the flames, 90,000 condemned to imp nment, 
- and 800,000 Jews banished from Spain. 

Mivpr. —Capt. Lawrence died four days after the capture of his ship, the 

abla, but by Ly Shannon, June 6, 1813. He was buried by the British 

m, = but his remains now lie in Trinity churchyard, New York. 

—The lines 


“ Our daughters turn from gentle a woe 
To count the twirls of Almarira’s tee. 


occur in Charles Sprague’s Phi Beta Kappa poem, entitled * Curiosity.” 

Jxnsry.—John Liston, the great English comic actor, died of apoplexy, in 
mya March 22, isa6, after retiring from the stage. He was never in 

country. 

R. D.—Goethe died in 1832, the same year Sir Walter Scott died. 

COuristian ©.—The Duke de Reichstadt, only son of Napoleon the Great, was 
— he died. He had his father’s beauty, and, it was said, his father's 

ent 

Axcuitect.—The Coliseum at Rome was erected by the Emperor Vespasian. 

Cugster.—An introduction of that sort toa lady ata Dall does not warrant 
speaking to her in the street. The recognition must come from the 
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To Gerrers-vr or Crvss !—Let all who are sending us lists 
of subscribers, be careful to send with their last remittances up to 
February Ist, a recapitulation of the number of names sent up to that 
time, and the amount of money forwarded also, that we may be 
enabled to make up our award of prizes promptly. In the immense 
press of new subscribers at this time of the year, we shall have too 
many names to examine otherwise, which will cause delay in 
closing up the prizes. 


> 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—Our thanks are due to Hon. Mr. Bur- 
lingame for important congressional documents. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. There can be but little doubt that the wreck of the steamer 
Arctic lies off the Grand Bank. 


.... A young lady at Tonawanda, New York, lately committed 
suicide from grief at separation from her relatives. 
.... A temperance editress, Miss Rumsey, married a Mr. 
Cooper, of Waterford, Maine. 
++. Serious disturbances have broken out in Italy. Perhaps 
they are “the beginning of the end,” politically. 
. Mr. Forrest, the tragedian, has sold Fonthill to the Sisters 
of Charity for $100,000. . 
. One Jack Banee, a descendant of the buccaneers of the 


Spanish Main, was hanged in Texas, lately, for murder. 
-+» A fault of the times is the sacrifice of all great men who 


refuse to worship the popular idol of the hour. 


. «4° The productions of the ladies of the New England School 
of Design retiect credit on them and. their teachers. 
-++. We see some of .the papers are sarcastic on the practice of 
calling a ball a “hop.” 
.+++ A baulky horse, it is said, may be made to go forward by 
the simple process of blindfolding his eyes. 
. A lady was lately blown away in Pittsburg. It is not 
mentioned whether crinoline conspired with the gale. 
. One of the best springs of generous and worthy actions, is 
having generous and worthy thoughts of ourselves. 
. The total amount of official salaries in Chicago paid year- 
ly, is 325, 500 dollars. 
. Young Hengler, of the Ravel troupe, is, without exception, 
the m most extraordinary rope-dancer we ever saw. 
- During the past year, 141,423 immigrants arrived at New 
York, ‘and the “cry is still they come.” 
In Russia, a man is considered vulgar who refuses to 
breakfast on a dish of fried candle-ends. 
. Ice-cutting has been commenced in this vicinity, and is 
being with the customary vigor: 
. Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, has been speaking very 
warmly i in favor of operatic performances. 
- Mrs. John Wood has been very successful in New York. 
She is certain to shine anywhere. 


+++» Young Seguin, son of the late Edward Seguin so well 
known in Boston, is studying vocal music in Italy. 
- To crown an emperor of Russia, it costs as much money 
as we » pay our presidents in 440 years. 
- In Philadelphia, where snow is rare, they charge five dol- 
lars 8 an hour for a single horse and sleigh. 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 

We notice in one of our foreign exchanges that some of the 
ladies of Belgium have formed an association, the object of which 
is to reform habits of social extravagance. They have frequent 
meetings at which they report progress, and they vie with each 
other in their efforts at discarding superfiuities. The motive for 
this movement was the startling fact that the profuse expenditure 
of fashionable circles rendered marriages infrequent, and threat- 
ened to render them impossible, thereby menacing the very founda- 
tion of society, and reducing it to a congregation of dissipated 
Shaking Quakers—a curious anomaly. These circumstances 
should induce us to look at home, and see whether the evil and the 
call for a remedy does not exist with us. And we find that even 
here, in the Puritanic city of Boston, is a state of things which should 
fill us with serious alarm. Marriages with us are decreasing in a 
fearful ratio, more than the price of provisions, which has much to 
do with the statistics of matrimony, warrants. Here, as elsewhere, 
if not to the same extent, vulgar extravagance is the order of the 
day. 

We have sadly lapsed away from the republican simplicity of 
our fathers. The style of living which suited an opulent merchant 
fifty years ago would now be thought mean in a hard-working 
mechanic. Great as our progress in wealth has been, our progress 
in extravagance has been yet greater. The dread of being thought 
mean, the low ambition to “astonish the Browns,” leads us to for- 
get that it is not what a family has, but what it is, that entitles it 
to social consideration. We build palaces, and fill them full of 
costly furniture and knick-knackery, forgetting those evidences of 
true refinement which are created by taste and not money. 

The bachelor, possessed of a modest competence, stands aghast 
at the gorgeous necessities that guard the very threshold of Hy- 
men’s temple. There are no simple bridals now-a-days. We 
must have costly music and costly wines, costly dresses and costly 
wedding-presents, as a beginning, and an expensive foreign tour 
must immediately follow the joining of hands. A decently dressed 
belle, according to the fashionable canons, must walk abroad with 
about three thousand dollars’ worth of dry goods and jewelry upon 
her person. What a warning—what a despair to marriageable 
men! 

This gaudy attire adds nothing to beauty, and homeliness ap- 
pears never so homely as in a regal setting. Yet we see many a 
“fright,” as the ladies say, 

Who, like the toad, ugly venomous, 
Wears yeta precious jewel in her head.’ 


What wonder that it is no rarity to hear of a business man failing 


_ for two hundred thousand dollars, or of breaches of trust (we 


must not say swindling) involving millions! These things need 


‘reform, and any reform movement, to be effective, must come from 


the fairer and better portion of humanity. And we believe, more- 
over, that ambitious and extravagant men, and not women, were 
the original authors of the ruinous style against which we have 
felt bound to utter our protest. 


FAST AND SLOW. 

Turning over a file of the “ Boston Centinel” for 1810, the 
other day, we came on an advertisement of the Middlesex Canal, 
now numbered among the things that were. The programme 
stated that the packet-boat for Chelmsford (Lowell) would leave 
the wharf at eight-A. M., and arrived at Chelmsford in eight 
hours! Now we go to New York in eight hours; in other words, 
we travel more than eight times as fast as we did forty-six years 
ago, or even much later. It is the locomotive against the “‘ Raging 
Canawl!” Yet that same canal, travelling through a pleasant 
country, was an easy, agreeable mode of going in one place to 
another. 


Prcrortat.—This American pictorial sheet is now so estab- 
lished by the enterprise of its proprietor, and the acknowledged excellence of 
his work, that it seems hardly necessary to say anything at this late an in 
its favor, as it now has an immense circulation, and notwithstanding the low 
price at ‘which it is furnished, is undoubtedly making a fortune for its owner 
and conductor. Wereel a sort of local pride in the first American paper of 
this kind, that now sustains itself so nobly in the face of the strong prejudice 
in favor of foreign pictorials, as well as aiein dienes of foreign manufacture. 
There has been a steady improvement made in , both in regard to 
its engravings and its literary matter. Those who co how cheap they can 

purchase a copy of this paper, are very seldom aware of the immense cost of 
roducing that single copy. ey have but to look over Mr. a’s estab- 
protec in Winter Street, to be convinced of the immense b done by 
him, of the vast amount of capital me me yh and the number of busy hands 
and brains that are e sitet in geosactag 6 a cop the paper which gives 
them so much pleasure 


> 


Corncrpencr.—The “James Baines” and the “ Lightning,” 
both ships built by Donald McKay, of East Boston, lately arrived 
at Melbourne, from Liverpool, on the same day. We learn with 
pleasure that Mr. McKay is:likely to recover from his late pecu- 
niary embarrassments, his creditors, having the fullest confidence 
in his integrity and ability, having generously granted him every 


Maxixe Mongy.—Two German girls with a hurdy-gurdy and 
tamborine made ten thousand dollars in ten months in Australia. 
We’re afraid when our street musicians hear this they will all 
| forsake us. 


“Tue Mivgr: or, The Gold Diggers of Califor- 
nia.” —This vivid story, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, now publishing 
in The Flag of our Union, is to be dramatized for the stage. 


Lamas —An experiment is being made to naturalize the Peru- 
vian lama in the island of Cuba. The lama is valuable both for 
its wool and as a beast of burden. 


ABOUT OYSTERS. 

Until recently, we had very vague ideas about the extent of the 
oyster business in some localities. We had eaten them roast, 
stewed, broiled and fried, as Prince Murat said he had the turkey- 
buzzard, without a notion of the amount of wealth these delicious 
bivalves produce to the country. It seems that the oysters ot 
Maryland are equal in value to its grain “crop, and sometimes 
more than equal. The entire shores of Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries are devoted to the oyster culture, and as only one year 
is necessary for this mollusk to attain its full growth, the profit of 
those engaged in this business is immense, ranging from 300 to 
600 per cent. Two hundred and fifty vessels are employed in 
carrying oysters, their average cargo being 900 bushels, and each 
voyage requiring only from nine to ten days. During the eight 
months of the oyster season, the 250 vessels make altogether 
about 600 trips, and furnish annually a total of 4,800,000 bushels 
of oysters sold in the; Baltimore market. The. average price ot 
oysters being 50 cents a bushel, gives a total of $24,000,000 paid 
by the principal hotises of Baltimore. These hduses despatch to 
Ohio and elsewhere, by railroad, about ten tons a day. The shells 
“alone are worth $120,000, being sold for manure in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Oysters are delicious and nutritive, and, perhaps, for the amount 
of nourishment they afford, are about the cheapest food in the 
market, even at present prices. They are also a safe article ot 
food, being, like eggs, incapable of adulteration. In New York, 
which is largely addicted to oyster-eating, you find every variety 
of this popular bivalve in the greatest perfection, and it is almost 
worth a trip to the Empire city to enjoy them. 


Tue Boston Journal, For 1857.—This paper, published and 
edited by Charles O. Rogers, 12 State Street, opens the new year 
with the most brilliant auspices, and with a circulation nearly 
double that of last year. The proprietor has every facility for 
obtaining and disseminating news, and, as a family newspaper, 
his journal is unsurpassed in this country. Morning and evening 
editions are published, weekly and semi-weekly editions issued, 
and a paper made up expressly for California in season for the 
steamship mails. The Boston Journal is an institution, and does 
honor to the city from which it emanates. 


> 


+ 


SupscripTions.—We received in one day, the past week, seven- 
teen hundred subscribers, with the money for the same, upon the sub- 
scription books of Ballou’s Pictorial and The Flag of our Union. 
Is there another publishing house in the United States that can 
assert and prove this ? 


MARRIAGES. 


In op &, yy Se ee. Dr. Stow, Mr. Benjamin F. Wheeler to Miss Sarah B. 
Leeds ; Blagden, Mr. Samuel C. Ware to Miss Harriet M. Swett; 
by Rev. is oa Stone. Mr. Joseph G. Wilkins, of Watertown, to Miss Rosa 
Richardson ; by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Thomas C. Kennedy, of Iowa, to Miss 
Mary J. Woodbridge; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George F. Clark to Miss 
oe 8. L. Price; by Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Isaiah T. Ellis to Mrs. Elmira 

Low; by Rev. Mr. Worcester. Mr. Alfred G. Slade, of age ey 
Miss Fannie E. Gwinn.—At East Boston. by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. William 


Flint to Miss Helen M. Morrill.—At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. bp Me. 
Alexander Anderson to Miss Sabrina E. Thorpe —At Dorchester, b: 
Tucker, Mr. Thomas W. Tucker to Miss Lizzie P. Robinson.—At Laan, 
by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Senor Torello Gu i, of Florenee, Italy, to Miss 
Josephine Fleck.—At South Malden, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Columbus Corey 
to Miss Ellen E. Gerrish.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher Mr. William A. 
Tetce to Miss Philean W. Hoyt.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Le- 
renzo Papanti. Esq., to Miss Harriet Morss.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Dadmun, 
Mr. John B. Mason to Miss Ellen M. Dealing —At Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Bar- 
rett, Mr. Reuben Patterson to Miss Julia T. Beal.—At Richmond, Va., by 
Rev. Mr. Comings, Andrew J. Simpson to Clarissa A. Mason, both of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this ety, Mrs. Mary Searle, 63; Mrs Lydia A. Rogers. 66; Mr. Dexter 
Blackman, Mr. Patrick Gargan, 49; Mrs. Nancy Goldsbury, BA; Mr. Ma- 
tilda, wife ‘of Mr. Otis Williams; Hannah 0. Young; ye Ann Louisa T., wife 
of Mr. C. W. Smith; Deacon Daniel B Powars, 81.—At Somerville, Mr. Yeane 

fts, 85; Mrs. Harriet L., wife of Henry A. Hills, 37.—At Dorchester, Mr. 
an H. Cleveland, 45.—At Brookline, Franklin O., only son of Aaron 
Kimball, Esq., 18. —At South Malden, Mrs. Lydia Nelson, 91.—At Brighton, 
Mrs. Hannah, "widow of the late Rev. Samuel Gooch, 66.—At Holden, David, 
son of Jonathan Chaffin, 20.—At Oakham, Lorenia Davis, 83.—At Worcester, 
Alvin Waite, 65.—At Stock brid . Mrs. Sarah W , wife of Hon. John Z. Good- 
rich.—At Amherst, Mr. Seth mith, 81.—At Northampton, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
wife of the late Moses Bartlett, 86. —At Haydenville, Mr. Nathan Eames, the 
oldest man, and the last Revolutionary soldier in Later pe. 91.—At New 
Bedford, Mrs. Apphia. widow of the late Abner Shepherd, 87.—At South Dart- 
mouth, Rebecca Howland. 83.— At Wendell, Mrs. Nancy, relict of the late 
Hon. Joshua Green, 77.—At Wellfleet, Mr. John Y. Newcomb, 94.—At Nan- 
tucket, Mrs. Susan, wife of Peter H. Chase, 33.—At Hanover, N. H., Mrs. 
Abigail, wife of Dr. Aea Crosby, 80.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Jason Messin- 
ger, formerly of Dedham, Mass., 83. 
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Che Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE PAST. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


From up the distant corridor 
Of memory’s crowded halls, 
Upon my more than yielding heart 
A thrilling echo falls. 


Aslant my weary vision, 
In twilight’s hallowed rays, 
Flit shadows soft, recalling 
The joys of childhood’s days. 


A mother’s dear voice blending 
In accents sweet and mild, 
Sounds up time’s lengthened vista, 
As when I was a child. 


7 But, ah! the stern reality 
Since then this heart has known, 
Hath given to these memories 
A ioy that’s all their own. 


THE SUPREME. 


Is there a God? All nature shows 
There is—and yet no mortal knows; 
The mind that could this truth conceive, 
Which brute sensation never taught, 
No longer to the dust would cleave, 
But grow immortal with the thought.—Jamges 


FINE SIMILE. 
As rooted to the rock the yearning sea-weed grows, 
And sways unto the tide, and feels its ebbs and flows— 
So unto reason fixed, yet floating ever free, 
In feeling’s ebb and flow the artist's life should be.—W W. Srorr. 


AN OLD THOUGHT. 


Not by appointment do we meet delight 

And joy ; they heed not our expectancy : 

But round some corner in the streets of life. 

They, on a sudden, clasp us with a smile.—Geratp Masser. 


ECpitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

The other day we had a call from Lieut. Derby, United States Topographical 
Engineers, on his way to Detroit, where his command is stationed. This gen- 
tleman is better known to the reading public as “John Phoenix,” the nom 
de plume affixed to those original humorous sketches which have convulsed 
the million from the Atlantic to the Pacific......An intelligent whaling-cap- 
tain tells us, that the bomb-lance, a conical weapon loaded and fired from a 
gun, must prove very effective in killing whales. Soon after the lance enters 
the monster, a slow-match affixed to the charge explodes it, and certain death 
ensues...... Dr. Kane’s book has had a prodigious success. A few days ago 
not a copy was to be had in Boston for love or money. Childs & Peterson 
cannot print them as fast as they are called for...... What a vast amount of 
merriment and jollity the sleighing season produces! There is joy and ex- 
hilaration in the very “‘tintinnabulation of the bells—bells—bells,” as poor 
Poe sang...... It is said that the Duke of St. Thora, one of the Emperor 
Faustin’s favorite nobles, is visiting the United States on matrimonial thoughts 


num, the great showman, though he failed for half a million, is not discour- 
aged; he is now acting his old part in Europe, exhibiting Tom Thumb, and 
also a juvenile wonder, Miss Howard. .....Bouquet-throwing is an art. We 
have seen a prima donna nearly prostrated by a pond pile of fi 

And, by the way, why is a lady who lodges up one pair of stairs like another 
goddess of flowers? Because she’s a second floorer (Flora)......Gibraltar 
must be a great place for lovers of fruit You can buy there two pounds of 


few years since in private, and were as much charmed by his manners, as 
impressed by his apostolic mission..,...There are two papers On our ex- 
change list which we ider indisy ble to all who are engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil—the “‘ New England Farmer.” published in this city, 
and the “‘ Country Gentleman,” issued at Albany, New York...... The legend 
ofa Jew ever wandering and never dying, even from the crucifixion of Jesus 
to this day, has spread over many Europeancountries. This thrilling legend 
has furnished the theme for pictures, poems, novels and dramas innumer- 
able......Glorious are the uncertainties of the law. It appeared, the other 
day, that a certain culprit would be surely convicted of stealing mackerel. 
But it appeared that he was charged with stealing sundry barrels of macker- 
el; whereas the purloined fish were in half-barrels, and so he went on his 
way rejoicing...... Miss Sedgwick, the authoress, lately reported dead, is 
still living, with a fair prospect of many years of health and usefulness before 
her. .....The first snow of a season is always welcome. It seems as grateful 
a tribute to the bare trees and earth. as rain and dew to the flowers and grass 
of midsummer, ..... Shakespeare, the Rev. Mr. Giles tells us, left off authorship 
at the age of 48, having written 87 dramas, 2 poems, and upwards of 150 
sonnets. Many authors have surpassed him in fertility, but one of his great 
tragedies alone would have rendered him immortal. His later days were 
cheered by the sun of prosperity, his income being $10,000 a year...... A bill 
has been introduced into the North Carolina legislature to ‘‘ promote matri- 
mony.’ The introduction of y in place of extravagance in our social 
habits, would render all legislation on the subject entirely unnecessary every- 
where. .....James M. Beebe, Esq., one of our largest, most enterprising, and 
most liberal merchants, lately invited a large company to his hospitable man- 
sion in Ashburton Place, to meet Mr. George Peabody, the great American 
banker......An eminent medical authority states. that scarcely a person in 
fifty is sensible at the point of death; and some physicians aver that they 
never attended a death-bed where the patient was ible......The School 
of Design for Women, in this city, is in a flourishing condition Women are 
admirably fitted for the art of designing. They are found in England to 


make superior wood engravers. ..... E. H. Derby, Esq. is preparing a memoir 
of the Derby family of Salem, including a full sketch of the East India trade 
in Salem, where it originated. ..... The fair weather visitants of our seaside 


resorts learn little of the sublimity of the ocean. Nahant in a winter storm 
presents a fine field for persons in search of strong sensations. It is rather 
cool in us, however, to advise trying it......We have in this city a young 
artist of talent and promise, a relative of the great Sir David Wilkie, the 
Scottish Hogarth. His studio is at No. 15 Montgomery Place. .....Col. Ben- 
ton was very much pleased with Lowell, Mass.; and with tho intelligence and 
condition of the young ladies employed as operatives in the mills...... There 
is quite a rage for theatricals in New York this season. Nine regular theatres 
are in full blast. A distinguished lady of Gotham, smitten with a love for 
the footlights, lately went to Buffalo and played a week, to the consterna- 
tion of her friends She has since returned to the usual routine of fashionable 
life, satisfied with her single plunge into the mysteries of the drama...... It 
is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that all the books in the Arabic language 
are so corrupt and immoral, that there is not one that does not need expur- 
gation before it is fit to be presented to the public eye......We have seen 
some ladies in the street, lately, who were certainly painted. We hope this 
fashion is not about to rage as it did in the lastcentury. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague used to put on paint as thick as plaster on the wall...... As an il- 
lustration of the effects of the credit system in newspaper publishing, we note 
that a certain paper of fifty years standing had on its books bad debts to the 
amount of $300,000. It must be neither amusing nor profitable to do busi- 
ness in this way....... We are afraid Mrs. Partington is getting noisy. We 
lately heard of her lecturing “on the strect.’’...... It is found that the im- 
proved drainage in only twenty streets in Manchester, England. diminished 
the annual mortality of the town twenty per cent. Only think of that! 
Rheumatism, typhoid, and many other acute and dang disorders, may be 
traced almost directly to humidity. .....Very many of the articles in ‘‘ House- 
hold Words ”’ have been attributed to Dickens, on the presumptive evidence of 
style; but it seems they were written by a young man named Sala, the son of 
Madame Sala, a theatrical performer, who possesses the wonderful faculty of 
imitating the style of thought and expression of any writer, so as to deceive 
the most critical......What a wonderful structure the Suspension Bridge 
over the Mississippi at St. Louis will be when completed! It will be a mile 
long, eighty-four feet high, and will cost at least two million dollars. .....Dr. 
Colton, writing to the Boston Transcript about Chicago, says: “‘ There are no 
old people here—they can’t wait to become old.’’......It is an attractive fea- 
ture of the New York hotels, that they give balls during the winter season, 
with fine music. A New York hotel is a world of itself......Albert Pike, sol- 
dier, politician, poet and lawyer, intends to relinquish the legal profession, 
b he has made a large fortune by gaining a great lawsuit. He isa 


delicious grapes, two pounds of apples, two of peaches. two of } » anda 
basket to carry them in, for twenty-five cents......Are persons who thought- 
lessly endorse bank notes aware that, in case of the bank failing, they are 
liable for the amount?...... A shop in Hartford has the following monumen- 
tal inscription :—‘: Whiskers died here.”” Who the unfortunate Whiskers was 
nobody knows. Probably some dandy, who. from his magnificent hirsute 
appendages, was thus entitled by his admiring friends. .....Rev. James N. 
Cusick, an Indian Baptist minister, settled over his countrymen of the “ Six 
Nations,” at Grand River, Canada West, preaches to over 12,000 red men of 
the forest......The desire for official notoriety isan absurd mania. There 
were 6000 applicants for the post of messenger to carry the electoral vote of 
Indiana to Washington. We have known men ready to relinquish a business 
worth 8000 dollars a year to obtain a $1000 berth under the government. 
Strange!......Dartmouth College nobly refused to receive a large donation 
of Western lands, because their acceptance would impoverish a poor widow. 
Some corporations grasp all they can,.no matter whether it comes to them 
by genuine or by “ rascally ”’ philanthropy...... The Friends were originally 
ealled “‘ Seekers,” from their seeking for the truth. One of their prominent 
members gave them the name of Quakers, because Fox, their founder, admon- 
ished them to tremble at the name of the Most High......A section of the 
eable for the proposed telegraph across the Atlantic, was on exhibition in the 
Merchants’ Exchange News Room, of this city, recently. The specimen ex- 
hibited is a beautiful piece of workmanship. The cable is now being manu- 
factured in England, and will probably be completed by the middle of next 
summer......Mr. James Anderson, who lately performed an engagement at 
the National, in this city, is the best Claude Melnotte on the stage. ..... Our 
city is getting to be quite romantic. A highwaywoman lately stopped a lady 
in the street, and demanded her money or her life. If the lady was prop- 
erly hooped, the female robber could not get near enough to her to take her 
life......The Boston Athenseum library has been re-arranged and classified 
throughout. Mr. William F. Poole, the present librarian, is just the man 
for the place he occupies...... Max Maretzek, the wags say, took Madame 
Anna Lagrange to Cuba because he was bound to Have-anna......St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church, Dedham, lately destroyed by fire. is to be rebuilt of stone, 
so as to defy the devouring element. .....An unsuccessful attempt was lately 
made to assassinate that crowned despot, the king of Naples. Regicide is not 
only deeply criminal, but it is an act which always injures the cause of lib- 
erty. Walter Savage Landor has lately degraded himself by applauding this 
crime......The Boston Journal says, that a merchant, in one of our large 
cities, who stops payment and does not owe from $200,000 to two millions, is 
considered a mean fellow......We don’t know who it was, but it was a 
shrewd man who said, ‘‘ Gravity is the very essence of imposture ; it makes us 


not only mistake other things, but is apt perpetually almost to mistake it- : 


self.”......A mournfully interesting piece of intelligence brought by a re- 
cent steamer, was the death of Rev. Theobald Mathew. the great Irish tem- 
perance reformer, at Cork. We had the pleasure of meeting this gentleman & 


brilliant man. .....IIow much truth there is sometimes in a single proverbial 
expression! The Scotch say: ‘‘They are never canny (that is, amiable or 
good) that dogs and bairns dinna like.” Children and dogs certainly discover 
the true ch ter of a st ata glance......We have been told thata 
curious Western genius has discovered a method of manufacturing from one 
dandy, a monkey, an ape and three bab . With gh of the material left 
for a small yellow dog...... There used to be an association in New Orleans, 
called the ‘“‘ Baked Bean Rangers and Pandowdy Dragoons,” from the favorite 
New England dishes served up in their club-rooms,... .Somebody says, that 
it is to rainy days we owe the conception of most good thinkings, sayings and 
doings......When a run for specie was made on a certain Irish bank, the 
panic-stricken billholders were driven from their purpose by being served 
with red-hot guineasand sovereigns The president kept up a roaring fire in 
@ grate, and shelled out the specie piping hot. We commend this to some ot 
our own moggtary institutions when driven into a corner. .....Dickens told a 
friend lately, that his most strongly marked characters, such as Squeers, 
Quilp, the Cheeryble brothers and Little Nell, were portraits from life......The 
Romans, though we are apt to overlook the fact, had registers of politics and 
intelligence, which were really not unlike our own newspapers in their con- 
tents. Many of the ancient gazettes were quite gossippy......We believe it 
was Edward Everett who illustrated the importance of trifies, by saying :— 
“The nerve of a tooth not as large as a cambric needle will sometimes drive 
a strong man to distraction!’» A musquito can make an elephant absolutely 
mad. The coral rock, which sometimes causes a navy to founder, is the work of 
worms. .....How few people in this world know how to use money. Petrarch 
said of this necessary evil :—‘‘ He who expends it properly is its master; he 
who lays it up, its keeper; he who loves it, a fool; he who fears it, a slave; 
and he who adores it, an idolater...... One of the Ravel troupe, we are in- 
formed, has turned so many summersets, that he never feels the cold in win- 
OP. ces The tragedy of Lear’? was once brought out at the Tremont Thea- 
tre during a “star” engagement at very short notice. The gentleman who 
played Gloster managed to say something like the author, until he came to 
the scene where his eyes are put out, and then he was obliged to ask permission 
to read the rest of his part. 


4 


No language is very weak in its natural course, until it runs too 
far; and then the poorest and the richest are ineffectual equally. 
The habitude of — by flattery makes a language soft; the 
fear of offending by truth makes it circuitous and conventional.— 


+ 


There is hardly anything that shows the short-sightedness or ca- 
priciousness of the imagination more than travelling does. With 
change of place we change our ideas; nay, our opinions and feel- 
ings.— Hazlitt. 


Chore Miscellany. 


SUBSCRIBING FOR PAPERS. 


We wish to express it as a mature conviction of our own mind, 
that one of the best protections for our children against the tempta- 
tions of city and village life, is the habitual reading of a well-con- 
ducted family newspaper or periodical. If you want a child to 
take an interest in a paper, let it be Ais paper, sent to his address. 
In a reasonable time he will get to look for its coming, and feel 
the want of it, if it does not arrive at the usual time. Soon it will 
be a kind of necessity, and rather than be without it, he becomes 
willing to make sacrifices and self-denials for the sake of saving 
any stray dime or half-dime which may happen to come into his 
possession. Peanuts and gingerbread, monkey-shows and fire- 
crackers, are vetoed, and the increment of a quarter of a dollar to 
a half, and so on, to the subscription price, is watched with an in- 
terest and a pleasure which few would imagine ; and lo! the germs 
of an economy and self-denial are planted before we are aware ot 
it, which will grow to health, and wealth, and position.—Journal 
of Health. 7 


SLEEP. 


The unwisest of all economies is time saved from necessary 
sleep ; for it begets a nervous irritability, which masters the bod 
and destroys the mind. When a man becomes sleepless, the intel- 
lect is in danger. A restored lunatic, of superior mental endow- 
ments, said: “The first symptom of insanity, in my own case, was 
a want of sleep; and from the time I began to sleep soundly, my 
recovery was sure.” ‘This is a fact that is worth remembering. 
Let this be a warning to all who are acquiring an education. 
Every young person at school should have eight hours for slee 
out of every twenty-four; for, as the brain is highly stimulated a 
the time in the prosecution of study, it will break down, just as 
any other part of the frame, unless it have time for full recupera- 
tion. Better, a thousand times, to give another year to the com- 
pletion of specified studies, than by curtailing sleep, to endeavor to 
get through that much sooner, at the risk of madness.—Dr. Hall. 
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THE PAVEMENT OF LONDON, 


Tho pen of London is one of the greatest marvels of our 
times. It covers nearly three thousand acres, two-thirds whereof 
consist of what may be called mosaic work, done in plain style, 
and the other third of smooth flagging. Such a series of works far 
transcends in quantity, as it excels in quality, the Appian Way, 
which was the wonder of ancient Rome, and which would cut but 
a poor figure as contrasted with one of our commonest strects. 
The ancient consul’s way was but fifteen feet wide in the main, 
and was filled in with blocks of all shapes and sizes, jointed to- 
gether and planned only on the surface ; the length of its devious 
course, from north to south of Italy, was under 300 miles. The 

aved streets of London number over 5000, and exceed 2000 miles 
in length !—Building News. 
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THE BRETON WOMEN, 


Among the many strange customs which mark the Breton peas- 
antry, there is none more remarkable than that of wearing the hair. 
For while the men cultivate long tresses hanging down to their 
waists, and of which they are very proud, the women do not show 
a a lock ; and tho girl who might be tempted by the beauty of 
her chevelure to allow a ringlet to escape from beneath her closely- 
fitting cap, would not only lose all chance of obtaining a lover, but 
would be regarded by the young men as a fille perdue—that is, a 
coquettish girl unworthy of their affections. ‘To this strange cus- 
tom many London a | Paris ladies are indebted for the magnifi- 
cent hair which adorns their heads, but which was grown in the 
wilds of Brittany.—London Sun. 


New Publications, 


Oty Mot AND Litrie Aanes: or, The Rich Poor and the Poor Rich. By Mra 
Mapguine Less. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 190 
An interesting story, written with a high moral aim, and liberally illus- 

trated with engravings. The author is very favorably known already by her 

Courtesies of Wedded Life.” 


Tue Ace or Fasix: or, Stories of the Gods and Goddesses. By Taomas But- 
Fixe. Boston: Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 
A new edition of this admirable work, which has aa become a classic, 
is before the public. It has reccived universal commendation from the presa, 


the most agreeable compendium of mythological fictions ever 
pu 


Tae Pray-Day Boox. By Fanny Fern. Illustrated by F. M. Coffin. New 
York: Mason Brothers. 1857. pp. 286. 
Tnis is a beautifully got up publication, to which the authoress’s name will 
give currency. There is an occasional flash of genius in her writings. For 
sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Tat Mind anp Heart: or, Social and Fireside Reading for Children. By 
Wx. B. Fowiz. Boston: Morris Cotton. 1856. 18mo. 
Many of the articles posing this lient reading book are original, 
and the remainder have been written and adapted It embraces a great vari- 
ety of subjects and styles, and must certainly prove a great favorite. 


Parton Dramas: or, Dramatic Scenes for Home Amusement. By Wu. B. 

Fow.s. Boston: Morris Cotton. 1857. 12mo. pp. 812. 

The reputation of the “‘ Hundred Original Dialogues for Schools ’’ will en- 
sure this volume a warm reception, while its intrinsic merits will complete its 
success. These ‘ Parlor Dramas” contain many effective scenes and charac- 
ters. There are only one or two pieces which might have been omitted to the 
advantage of the collection. 


Netonpor Jackwoop. By Paut Crerroy. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

1857. 12mo. pp. 414. 

To say thie story is well-written and interesting would be faint praise, for 
all Creyton’s books are so. It is a work that will take rank among the best of 
American novels—a work of true art, which, while it will live, contains 

gh of the el} ts of popularity to give it immediate success. 


Now or Never: or, The Adventures yan Bright. By Oxtver Optio. 1857. 
18mo. Boston: Brown, Bazin & Co. 
A very clever story by a very clever writer, who is a prime favorite with 
young readers. 


Szconp Report or THe Boston Boarp or Trape.—This valuable 
statistical d is published in good style, and hails from the press of 
Moore & Crosby, Water Street. 


Tae Kwicat or tux Gotpen Metice. A Historical Romance. author of 
“The Lost Hunter.” New York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 0. pp. 478. 
We have been deeply interested in the perusal of this story. The scene is 

laid in America, the date so far back as to be well suited to the purpose of fic- 

tion, while the canvass is ded with ch ters, historical and imaginary, 

drawn with much power and success. . 


New Music.—We have received from Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, 
the “Wheelbarrow Polka,”’ composed and dedicated to Major Ben: Perley 
Poore, with a vignette representing the major wheeling his apples; the “ Sky- 
lark Quadrilles,”’ for the piano, by Edgardo Linter, ‘‘ Dance of the Fairies,” 
for the piano, “‘ The First Kiss,” a song, and the “ Choralist,” No. 4, a fipe 
collection of standard chorusses, anthems, ete., for the piano forte or organ. 
—From Henry Tolman we have received ‘“‘I cannot help but smile,” a hu- 
morous song, “ Invisible Prince Polka,”’ “ La Fille du Regiment,” waltz, and 
Student's Polka.” 
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Zeritorial Melange. 


The book trade is very lively just now, and the publishers find 
it difficult to supply the demand for many standard works. ——-A 
note for $100,000 given Anson G. Phelps, Jr., by his father, before 
his death, has been declared invalid by the supreme court of New 
York, for the want of a valuable consideration. —— They talk of 
a bank in Philadelphia with ten millions capital. That will do to 
commence with. On her way across the isthmus from Califor- 
nia, Lola Montes saved a boy belonging to Walker’s army, who 
was sick with fever, and placed him on her own mule, while she 
undertook to walk to Virgin Bay. ——It is said that a bottle was 
dug up at Taylorsville, Ky., a few days ago, containing $40,000 
in old United States Bank notes, said to be genuine. A young 
lady at the Female Seminary, Elmira, found a bottle of chloro- 
form, a few days since, smelled of it from curiosity, came near 
dying, and was only saved by great exertion. Paul says, “I 
use great plainness of speech.” Archbishop Usher says, “ It re- 
quires all our learning to make truth simple.” —— The lighthouse 
board at Washington has ordered one of the lighthouses in the 
neighborhood of New York to be lighted with the Breckenridge 
coal oil, in order to test its quality. The company has offered to 
supply it at one dollar per gallon.——It is a remarkable thing 
how much sooner the weather sets in “bitter cold” to those fur- 
nished with handsome furs, than to those not so fortunate. A 
sale of Durham cattle on the estate of Benjamin Warfield, Fayette, 
Kentucky, a few days since, realized for the herd of fourteen, 
$3265—an average of $233 21 each. It was said to be the finest 
herd in the State. ——Six shoots of the Charter Oak are now 
growing in the yard of a citizen of Washington, D. C., grown 
from acorns of the venerable tree, sent to the grower by Judge 
Williams, of Connecticut. The Baltimoreans are waking up 
upon the subject of steam navigation, and of a direct line between 
that city and Europe. Forgery is not confined to the cities. 
At Warsaw, Wyoming county, it has just been discovered that 
Mr. N. N. Olive, of Pike, has failed, after forging notes to the 
amount of $60,000. —— Mrs. J. Stockwell, wife of John Stock- 
well, an Englishman, residing at Chappequa, on the Harlem Rail- 
road, lay or fell down—it is not known which—immediately before 
the Albany mail train on its passage, a few days ago, and was 
crushed to atoms. ——— William Smith, a mail guard, has been 
arrested at Augusta, Ga., charged with robbing the mail. A 
thousand dollars of supposed stolen money were found in his pos- 
séssion. They have a haunted house at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
which a large white dog is continually performing strange antics, 
and the doors and windows slam without hands all night, no mat- 
ter how securely fastened. Two or three families have been 
scared away from the house, and the ghostship is apparently well 
established. —— At present, says the South Side, Va., Democrat, 
there are one hundred and fifty newspapers published in the State 
of Virginia, the working expenses of which amount to $400,000 
per annum.——A railroad from the shore of Lake Superior to 
the valley of the Assiniboine, is among the projects about to be 
laid before the Canadian: Parliament this winter; the ultimate 
view being to extend it to the shores of the Pacific. —— Messrs. 
Tuttle & Bailey, Brooklyn, N. Y., assessed for only $1500, instead 
of $15,000, as they should have been, communicated to the author- 
ities their wish to pay the whole amount, who decided that they 
had no power to rectify such errors. 


Ligntine Cars py Gas.—The Chicago Press says the experi- 
ment of illuminating cars by gas has been tried on the Chicago 
and Galena Railroad with perfect success. Under the floor of each 
car is placed a gas holder, consisting of two tubes, divided into 
compartments by India-rubber diaphragms. Connecting with the 
holder is a dry metre, which pumps the air into the holder, and 
forces the gas through the pipes which connect the holder, up into 
the car. The holder is filled with gas by attaching the pipe to a 
main at any station where there is gas. 


> 
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Satisraction.—Sir James Graham once sentenced a poor fel- 
low to transportation, when he should have doomed him to the 
gallows. Informed of his mistake, he recalled the criminal, put 
on his black cap, and prefaced the death-sentence by saying, “I 
beg your pardon, sir.” Sheriff S——, of this ilk, when he dropped 
a man from the gallows, used to take off his hat and say, “ Good- 
morning, sir,” and this not ironically, but in good faith! 


Briancuarp’s Turning Macnuine.—The Secretary of War 
has issued an order to General Whitney, superintendent of the 
Springfield Armory, to set up Mr. Thomas Blanchard’s original 
machine for turning gun-stocks, the first ever used in this country, 
without changing a screw or a particle, in a room by itself, there to 
remain as a perpetual memorial of this great American invention. 


4 > 


Premier AND Presipent.—The salary of the prime minister 
of England is equal to that of our President—$25,000. ‘The sala- 
ries of other English officials are much larger than ours. The 
governmental machinery of England is enormously expensive, and 
yet its territory is insignificant when compared to our own. 


> 
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Tue Asurs or tHe Great.—A country manager lately got up 
the tragedy of Virginius, and introduced the ashes of poor Virginia, 
not in an urn, but in a large coffee-pot with along spout! His andi- 
ence burst into a roar of laughter, and the tragedy became a farce. 


> 
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Srxoutar.—A man the other day saved his wife from drown- 


ing, when they were upset in a boat. The danger destroyed his 
presence of mind! 


GAansive Gatherings. 


Laura Keene is coining money at her new theatre. 


The Manchester Mirror says the weather in that city has been 
conducted on the “let ’er rip” principle. 


The Sacramento Valley Railroad, the pioneer of its kind in 
California, was, at the last accounts, doing an immense freight 
business. 

With the exception of swimming, skating is perhaps the most 
delightful and at the same the most healthful of all out-door 
exercises for either sex. 

In 1842, 1,460,000 squirrel skins were exported from Russia to 
China in exchange for tea. Most of these skins came from 
Siberia, and were the quarry of the exiles’ traps. 

Mr. Thomas Norsworthy, who lately died at the age of noarly 
ninety-nine years, in Salem, had been married six times, and had 
thirty-three children. 

Ten ont of eleven a for admission to the bar in New 
York have been rejected by the examiners. ‘his severity of 
examination is something quite new. 


It is said that England draws from us annually some $500,000 
for steel pens. This is strange, when we remember that one of the 
earliest lessons taught by all Yankee schoolmasters was how to 
make our own pens. ; 


Theatres in New Orleans are taxed by the State $200, by the 
city $315, and for the charity hospital $500—total, $1015 per an- 
num. A petition is about to be presented to the legislature to 
reduce the amount. 


The bachelors of Waterbury gave a supper entertainment to 
themselves and their lady friends, a few evenings since, at the 
Scoville House. Nearly one hundred unmated gentlemen and 
ladies were present. 


Mole hills are curiously formed by an outer arch impervious to 
rain, and an internal platform with drains, and covered ways on 
which the pair and young reside. The moles live on worms and 
roots and bury themselves in any soil in a few minutes. 

Sir George Gore’s hunting party are now on their way to St. 
Louis. They have made sad havoc amongst the game of the 
plains, having killed over two thousand buffalo, deer and elk, and 
one hundred and five grizzly bears. 

It is said that 100 large ships were built in Maine the last sea- 
son, whose average measurement was about 1000 tons. Under- 
writers object to such large vessels, as they are not considered so 
strong nor s0 well fitted to contend with the elements as smaller 
ones. 

A resident of Andover, Mass., has invented and patented a 
table, by the use of which mariners can ascertain their latitude and 
longitude without going through with the long process hitherto 
required. ‘This invention, if practicable, will be invaluable to 
navigators. 

A young man in Georgetown, D. C., who last week took four 
grains of strychnine for the purpose of committing suicide, was 
saved by the inhalation of an ounce and a half of chloroform. 
Either of the doses would have killed him, separately—between 
them both he lived. 

A man and his wife are now living in Pawtucket (says the 
Pawtucket Gazette), who have been the parents of twenty children, 
nineteen of whom were born in that town, and seventeen of whom 
are now living. The father is forty-five years of age, and-the 
mother forty. 

A new kind of candle has been made at St. Louis, from “ para- 
fine,” a tasteless, inodorous, fatty substance, distilled from Breck- 
enridge eoal. It is also obtained from the tar of beech-wood. It 
is said to be harder than spermaceti, gives a bright, clear light, and 
can be manufactured cheaper than stearine. 

The grandfather of William H. Prescott, the historian, com- 
manded the American forces at Bunker Hill, while the grandfather 
of his wife commanded a British ship-of-war, which bombarded 
the American works in the same action. The historian has the 
swords of each at his residence in Boston. 


A very pretty girl his been doing a large business at Baltimore, 
by claiming one person after another for her husband, and extort- 
ing $10, $20 and $50 from each to keep the matter silent. When 
last seen she was going on to Philadelphia, for proof that she was 
wife to the oldest and richest citizen of Baltimore. 

Bellona Arsenal, with 27 1-2 acres of land in Chesterfield county, 
on James river, fourteen miles above Richmond, Va., was sold re- 
cently for $2650. ‘The arsenal was established in 1816, but of late 
years it has been abandoned on account of the unhealthiness of the 
location. The various buildings cost the government $175,000. 


An important improvement in insuring tension in the strings of 
the pianoforte, has recently been made in England. ‘The invention 
consists in the employment of curved or arched bars for the sup- 
port of the sounding-board and central bridge, whereby the bridge 
is maintained at such a height as to insure a curve in the strings 
when at their greatest tension. 

A plan for removing scale from the interior of steam boilers by 
heated air, or highly heated steam, has been patented in Qondon. 
When the boiler is empty and cold, highly heated air or steam is 
introduced by a pipe, when, after a suitable time, the scale cracks 
off and leaves the plates clean. ‘The debris is then blown out with 
water and steam through the blow-off cock. 


A printing-press—the principle of which consists in the employ- 
meut of a rotating and reciprocating printing cylinder, to which is 
added a peculiar inking machine and fly which catches the sheets 
as they issue from the press—has recently been invented. ‘The 
machine is re nted to be simple in its construction. It can be 
afforded at a low price, and is not liable to get out of repair. 


The congregation of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in 
Louisville, were considerably startled a few evenings ago, by the 
Rev. Mr. Newman, the pastor of the church, descending from the 
pulpit, after closing his discourse, and selecting a young lady, who 

consented to become his help-meet, to whom he was immedi- 
ately joined in the holy bonds of wedlock. 


About one thousand dollars, in old Spanish and American gold 
coin and French silver, was found by a servant girl in the smoke- 
house of Peter Texter, South Mountain, Bucks Co, Pa. The 
house has been used every day for many — without any sus- 
— of the treasure. It is supposed to have been hidden away 

y some of Mr. ‘I'exter’s ancestors, who died without revealing its 
existence. 

From $10,000 to $15,000 worth of furs are annually produced 
in Chautauque county, N. Y. The mink, which not long since 
was rated at less value than the muskrat, has now, through th 
effect of fashion, become a very valuable fur, ranking next to the 
sable, which is mostly obtained from foreign countries. The mink 
is still plentifully found in Chautaugue, while the martin, some 
varieties of which are very valuable, is nearly, or quite, extinct in 
the country. 


Foreign Ttems. 


Richard Cobden has published another letter on maritime law. 

The Parisian doctors have passed a vote of thanks to the Em- 
peror Alexander, of Russia, for his ukase against quacks. 

The prices of provisions in Poland are so high that the Emperor 
Alexander has directed the salaries of the public functionaries to be 
increased one-third. 

A lady residing at Edinburg, Miss Mary Barclay, has agreed to 
bear the whole cost attending the erection of mission premises at 
Nagpore, India, for the Free Church of Scotland. 

Sir William Don, Bart., the eccentric, or rather, as a Scotch 
contemporary designates him, the gigantic comedian, is performing 
with great success at the ‘Theatre Royal, Edinburg. 

A short time since there was scen, in the large coining-room at 
the Paris Mint, ingots of gold and silver to the value of one hundred 
millions of francs, piled up like firewood in a yard. 

At Rhodes, lightning struck a building where an immense store 
of gunpowder was placed in the vaults belonging to the Ancient 
Knights, and the whole Turkish quarter was destroyed so com- 
pletely that only three children were saved. 

An interesting discovery has been made in a garden near the 
Piazza del Popolo, Kome. The owner, in digging a well, struck 
against a solid mass of stone, which, on investigation, turned out 
to be a colossal bust of Minerva, with the inscription, ‘‘ Populus 
Romanus Augusto Imperatori” carved on it. 

Staffordshire, in England, is the great seat of the porcelain and 
pottery manufactories. No less than sixty thousand persons are 
employed in the works, and the annual value of the porcelain 
manufactured amounts to the large sum of ten millions of dollars. 
Three-fourths of the whole amount manufactured is exported. 


Sands of Gold. 


Too much sensibility creates unhappiness ; too much insensibility 
creates crime.—Zulleyrand. 


If there is any person to whom you feel dislike, that is the 
person of whom you ought never to speak.—Cecil. 

As charity requires forgetfulness of evil deeds, so patience 
requires forgetfulness of evil accidents.—Bishop Hall. 

‘To commit a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre; for though the 
wound may heal, the scar of it will remain.—Sad:. 

Things are sullen and will be as they are, whatever we think 
them or wish them to be.—Cudworth. 

There is small chance of truth at the goal, where there is not 
childlike humility at the starting-post.—Coleridge. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, and is to chastity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Many judge rashly, only for the pleasure they take to discourse, 
and make conjectures of other men’s manners and humors by way 
of exercising their wits.—De Sales. 


Every fancy that we would substitute for a reality, is, if we saw 
aright, and saw the whole, not only false, but every way less 
beautiful and excellent than that which we sacrifice to it.—Sterling. 

Death levels the whole human race; for it is only when he has 
stripped men of everything external that their deformities can be 
clearly discovered, or their worth correctly ascertained.—Zandor. 

There is no elevation of mind in a contempt of little things ; it 
is, on the contrary, from too narrow views, that we @onsider those 
things of little importance, which have in fact such extensive 
consequences. —Fenelon. 


Joker's Budget. 


Beavtirut Extrract.—Helping a handsome young lady out 
of a mud-hole. 

Why is a baulky horse like an organ? Because his leading 
features are his “stops.” 

To make a workman drop his tools quick, nothing has been 
discovered equal to twelve strokes of the clock. 

The art of keeping still and saying nothing is the true secret of 
the success of scores of medical blockheads. 

A son of the Emerald Isle being asked what brought him to 
London, said that he came to see “the Invisible Girl.” 

If the speculator misses his aim, everybody cries out, “He’s a 
fool,” and sometimes, “He’s a rogue.” If he succeeds, they 
besiege his door and demand his daughter in marriage. 


“ Henry, my love, I wish you would drop that book and talk 
with me, I feel so dull.” A long silence, and no reply. “O, 
Henry, my foot’s asleep.” “Is it? Well, don’t talk, dear, you 
might wake it,” 

A jailor had received strict orders not to keep any prisoners in 
solitary confinement. Once, when he had but two in charge, one 
escaped, and he was obliged, in consequence, to kick the other out 
of doors to comply with the regulations. 

“T see that you are out under arms to-day, captain,” exclaimed 
Jeemes, yesterday, to that jolly old tile, Captain Buzzleton, who 
was attending to the out-door affairs about his premisés, in an old 
coat somewhat torn in the armpits.—Post. 

“Tf I were worth a million of dollars,” said one friend to 
another, one day, “I’d throw that inkstand at your head.” “If 


you were worth a million,” was the reply, “ you might, with my 
consent, throw inkstands at my head all day.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
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COL. SAMUEL COLT. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

Cor. Cort.—The first portrait on this is a correct likeness 
of our distinguished countryman, Col. Colt. Although there is 
scarcely a person in the United States unfamiliar with his name 
and his inventions in fire-arms, still we have presumed that a por- 
trait of him would not be un table. Although his fame rests 
on the manufacture of the most destructive of weapons of war, still 
it is none the less honorable, for the more deadly the arms used in 
warfare, the briefer will be the strife and the more infrequent will 
be the collision of nations. Col. Colt, the inventor, is in the prime 
of life, and has lately been visiting Europe with his newly-wedded 
lady, and was received everywhere with the greatest distinction. 
Every one knows how extensively his famous revolvers were used 


during the Crimean war. He had and has a manufactory in 
Engiand, employing a vast body of workmen. His establishment 
at Hartford, Ct., is on a most extensive scale. Yet it is only 
about eight years ago that Mr. Colt commenced the manufacture 


of pistols with a small capital, not exceeding $5000, and a few men, 
hazarding the little he possessed in what might have been naturally 
regarded as a doubtful experiment. Now, the estimated value of 
buildings and machinery forming his establishment is about 
$1,000,000; nearly 500 men are employed; the pay-roll ranges 
from $15,000 to $20,000 per month; and from 150 to 200 pistols, 
widely celebrated for their superior qualities, are completed every 
day. The buildings are in the form of an H, wholly of Portland 
stone, the maim structure being 500 feet in length by 60 in breadth, 
and four stories high. Parallel to this is another, 500 feet by 40, 
and one story high, and the building which connects them is 300 
feet by 60. These compose the offices, machine-shop, engine- 
rooms, blacksmith, iron and brass foundries, store-rooms, shooting 

lery, etc. The whole are enclosed by a high wall, with houses 

watchmen at either end of the enclosure thus made. There 
are about 50 dwellings, mostly occupied by workmen. The whole 
are erected on a tract of land embracing 150 acres, formerly inun- 
dated by the Connecticut River, but now enclosed by two miles of 
strong dyke. The motive power is furnished by an enormous 
engine, equal to 350 horses. The boilers are two in number, each 


30 feet long. The driving-wheel is remarkable for its size, being 
30 feet in diameter, and of such accurat® dimensions that there is 
no perceptible variation from a perfect circle in its entire cireum- 
ference. No gearing is used in running the machinery, belts 
alone being employed, so that the movement of all is noiseless. 
For this reason a strange sensation is experienced on entering the 
immense apartment used for the armory, which presents an un- 
broken area of 500 feet in length by 60 in breadth, completely 
filled by machinery, and not less than 200 men engaged in operat- 
ing it, all in rapid motion; yet comparative quiet prevails. The 
eye of the spectator can scarcely penetrate the labyrinth of belts 
and bars and moving forms, or distinctly define an object in the 
hazy distance. All the machinery in each story is driven by a 
single continuous dram, extending from one extremity to the 
other. The larger portion of the machinery is the invention of 
E. K. Root, the superintendent. The machine-shop is another 
very extensive apartment, 250 by 60 feet, and containing something 
like fifty workmen. 

Horace Vernet.—The next portrait on this page, is a correct 
likeness of the celebrated Horace Vernet, one of the most famous 
of the modern French school of ee ee He is depicted in his 
working costume. His long face, lengthened by his pointed beard 
and prominent features, together with the gravity of his expression, 
reminds us of the “‘ Knight of the Rueful Countenance.”’ But there 
is nothing Quixotic in the character of Horace. He belongs to a 
family of painters ; his father, his grandfather and his great-grand- 
father-having all been distinguished artists. Horace was born at 
Paris, in the galleries of the Louvre (fit birthplace for an artist), 
June 30, 1789, and is now old in years, though still youthful in 
spirit and energy. He attained early 
distinction, and, disgusted with the cold- 
ness of the classical school of David, 
determined to found one of his own. 
His taste led him to depict military 
scenes, and, taking nature for his guide, 
he depicted the French soldier as he is, 
not idealizing and denationalizing him 
as some of predecessors had done. His 
pictures, the “‘ Dog of the iment,” 
“Trumpeter’s Horse,” “‘ Death of Po- 
niatowski,” and similar compositions, 
gave him universal popularity. In 
1819, he to paint large battle- 
pieces, and has since painted them by 
the acre. But though he works on an 
immense scale and with the utmost 
rapidity, still all his figures and goer 
ings are thoroughly artistic. fore 
him, artists have only represented epi- 
sodes in warfare, but Vernet brings 
whole battle-fields before us, as in his 
famous “Battle of Isly,” and “ Cap- 
ture of Rome.” His Algerian battle- 

i were admirable, and he made 
his studies for them among the soldiers 


roche, recently deceased, so that the 
celebrated line of painters who have 
borne his family name, is destined to 

IL, Queen or Spain.— 
The lady whose portrait we present 
below, is still young, though she has 

h many vicissitudes of - 

fortune. She is the daughter of Fer- 
dinand III. and Maria, and was born 
October 30,1830. The Salic law which 
excludes females from the throne, was 
abolished by Ferdinand III., at the in- 
tercession of Christina, who bs ted 
the regency, and the crown settled upon 
the feeble Baby Isabella. Three years 
afterwards, he died, and it was imme- 
diately proclaimed to Spain that a baby 
of three years was their sovereign. The 
Spaniards, perfectly well aware that 


this succession had been man- 
eged by the crafty and insatiable 
istina, were not slow in ex- 
ne their discontent. A re- 
llion broke out in favor of Don 
Carlos, the younger brother of the 
late king, whose claims had been 
set aside by the abrogation of the 
Salic law. The war waged vio- 
lently for a long period, and the 
country was desolated. In Eng- 
land it was thought that Isabel 
represented liberality and consti- 
tutionalism, and it was mainly 
owing to the diplomatic interfer- 
ence of Lord Palmerston that 
her pretensions triumphed, while 
she, unconscious of the conflict 
that burned around her name, 
carolled in her n -room, 
and played with the model of the 
Eecurial in sugar. A legion was 
enlisted in England, with the 
permission of government, 
and these volunteers, under the 
command of General Sir De 
Lacy Evans, displayed great val- 
or under the royal banners and 
contributed largely to the over- 
throw of Don Carlos. A decree 
of perpetual banishment was pro- 
nounced by the Cortes inst 
Don Carlos, and Isabella Il. was 
declared legitimate sovereign of 
Spain, under the regency of her 
mother Christina ; the latter,how- 
ever, was from the first unpopu- 
lar. In this brief sketch we can- 


not review the political agitations of the realm’ from that day to 
this. The Cortes, disgusted with Christina, put an end to the 
regency, and a child-queen took her place among the sovereigns of 
Europe. However, the mother, by her influence with her daugh- 
ter, still managed to exert an unhappy power in the government. 
When Isabella was only sixteen she.was married to her cousin, 
Don Francisco D’ Assis, the eldest son of her maternal uncle, Don 
Francisco da Paula. The marriage was an unhappy one, the 

rince being a miserable creature in all respects. Her domestic 
ife was a succession of quarrels, jealousies, estrangements, recrim- 
inations and disgraces. Her two infant children perished in the 
cradle. She was at times cast down into an abyss of perfect 
misery, at times attracted to every kind of frivolity by her self- 
seeking mother and ministers. It has always been one Of her 
chief characteristics to be fond of sweetmeats. She would take a 
packet of sugar-plums to a cabinet council, and distribute them 
to the councillors of state. She would run down stairs after Espar- 
tero and horrify the master of ceremonies by presenting her favor- 
ite with a box of candied almonds. She would consult with a 
famous confectioner upon new species of bonbons, and she even 
furnished a room-with sweetmeats. Tables, chairs, ornaments— 
all were of frosted or painted sugar. So ewe did the queen 
render herself by blindly following the baneful political counsels, 
and the profligate example of her mother, that she was at one time 
actually hissed out of her opera box by her indignant subjects. 
Isabella, in spite of her many radical defects, has some good traits. 
She is net without talent, is pleasant and charitable, and is the 
mistress of many accomplishments. If she were not a queen, she 
would be a blue-stocking and a wit. Although surrounded by the 
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etiquette of the most formal court in the world—a court in which 
a nobleman was once exiled because he had dared to touch the 
queen’s dress to save her life—she is bold in behaviour—not inele- 
gantly so—and in courage, is a perfect lioness. “If the queen 
ever should lose her crown,” writes a well known writer, “she 
will certainly have defended it sword in hand, for she fences like 
Grisier—that famous master of fence—and it is her favorite amuse- 
ment.” The manner in which she employs her time is usually 
this. She scarcely ever rises early, and, when risen, never occu- 
pies herself in the morning except in gossip, and conferences, for 
the sake of form, with the ministers for the time being, and, at 
‘three o’clock, begins to dress, though that is one of the least im- 

rtant of her occupations. Then, ordering a very beautiful and 
Fight little equipage, the gift of Queen Victoria, she goes out, 
generally alone. Sometimes, however, since her recent reconcilia- 
tion with her husband, she is accompanied by him, who lives in 
constant fear of her, and always imagines himself protected by a 
miracle when he re-enters the palace in safety. The 7 
creature is afraid of being assassinated at the instigation of 
own wife. But the queen, perhaps unconscious of the contempti- 
ble terrors that haunt her husband’s fancy, takes the reins and 
the whip, and dashes along at the utmost speed until five o’clock, 
when, returning to the palace, she dines, eats very little and very 
fast, and, as soon as the meal is finished, adjourns to a sort of 
fencing saloon. There she practises with her sword, and next, 
being of a restless and indefatigable disposition, mounts her horse, 
and rides into the suburbs of Madrid. These healthful exercises 
ended, Queen Isabella assumes a new character, and becomes the 
pretty leader of the national fashions. Her palace is filled with 
company; she sings, dances, and carouses, until one o’clock, 
when the great council meets, and Isabella II. takes her seat at 
the head of her ministers. She imagines herself in this position, 
to be governing Spain, whereas it is Espartero, or O’Donnell, who 
really rules the cabinet. character and conduct of Queen 
Victoria of England contrasts strongly and favorably with that of 
her contemporary sovereign of Spain. The former is universally 
beloved and respected, the latter neither receives nor is entitled to 
respect, a8 @ woman or & queen. 
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